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Come on to the Summer Conference! 
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let me feel thy presence day by day 


In wind and sod, 


That eve ru bush I meet upon my way 


Shall glow with God. 
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A Scientist 


Finds God 


By Vladimir Karapetoff 





MH E gods of seafar- 
ing peoples ride 
on waves and the 

gods of mountain- 
~ eers live on crags 
and hurl rocks down the 
precipices. An _atheist’s 
god is on his vacation, and 





f ¢ llowship? 
scientist’s god wears a 
laboratory apron and 
shakes gigantic test tubes. 
We not only create our gods 
in our own image and like- 





How May We Know God ? 


Through man? 
Through sel nee 2 
Through human need ? 

The articles by Dr. Pupin, Profes- 
sor Soper and Dr. Karapetoff are of- 
fered to our readers as significant 
contributions toward this age-old and 
universal quest of the human spirit. 


So never mind if the pic- 
ture which I am about to 
draw does not agree with 
professors whom you know. 
I have in mind a chemically 
pure scientist who exists 
only in the imagination of 
the president and trustees 
of a university, or on the 
pages of a comic weekly. 


nature ? 


Through 
Through mystical 


1. A scientific attitude is 
one of extreme humility, 
both as to facts and their 








ness, but we could not do 

otherwise. Now and then it dawns upon some of 
us that while our conception of God may be all 
right as far as it goes, it does not go more than 
an inch in a million miles. Then we begin to see 
that other folks’ gods aren’t wrong either, but 
are other little inches in the same million miles. 
This was beautifully expressed by Leo Tolstoy in 
his Coffee-house of Surat. 

My life has been spent mostly among natural 
scientists, mathematicians, and engineers of vari- 
ous kinds, and among books and articles written 
by them. So I shall attempt to lay before you 
some of the philosophy of life that has come 
as a result of living the unnatural life of a natu- 
ral scientist. It is immaterial whether or not I 
personally subscribe to all these views. They are 
meant to be collective views of those persons who 
have tried to draw general conclusions beyond 
their narrow scientific specialty, but based on it. 
Most of us do not go so far, and while convinced 
of the fact that immutable laws rule for the par- 
ticular kind of fishes which we are studying, con- 
tinue to believe in hocus-pocus in everything else. 
The 
cal .Engineering 


iuthor of this address is 


NOTE 
Elee at Cornell University. 


try 
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interpretation. The man in 
the street sees many things in nature to make him 
bow his head in reverence, but for every fact or 
phenomenon that he is able to appreciate, a sci- 
entist sees thousands of facts and relations which 
become more and more wonderful as one dissects 
and analyzes them. So even if the god whom he 
worships is but a narrow and one-sided deity, it is 
a part of true and infinite God nevertheless, just 
as is that of a seer or religious enthusiast. 

2. A scientific attitude is highly unselfish and 
disinterested. An investigator is inspired by the 
ideal of truth, no matter where it may lead him 
and with whose interests it might conflict. He 
has the courage of his convictions, and, because 
he is absorbed in his problem, cares but little 
about worldly power, material riches, pleasures 
of senses, or even general fame. He is satisfied 
to be favorably known among his fellow workers. 

5. A scientific attitude is that of one who re- 
joices in tribulations, knowing that they work 
patience and experience. Many a worthy scien- 
tific discovery or generalization has been made be- 
cause of disturbing or secondary factors. 
Moreover, every student of science knows that it 
sometimes takes vears and even centuries to cor- 
relate a group of facts into a general law, and he 
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therefore patiently adds his mite of honest in- 
formation to lighten the burden of a future co- 
worker. 

4. A scientific attitude satisfies one’s sense of 
symmetry, harmony, completeness, and beauty! 
In a rainbow, in the orbits of celestial bodies, in a 
rose, or in a graceful feline—knowing details, 
reasons, laws, or scientific terms, enhances the 
admiration a thousand fold and adds the joy of 
a naturalist to that of a poet. 

5. A scientific attitude is one of being clearly 
conscious of a lofty though unknown purpose in 
things and animals which have nothing to do with 
man and his puny welfare. A scientist under- 
stands the beautiful allegory of the command: to 
Noah to take with him into the ark males and fe- 
males of all living things and not only of those 
useful to him. So a naturalist’s sympathy and 
compassion is of the broadest kind, and is not 
limited by ignorant politics, economic struggle, 
excuse of creeds, or natural fear and abhorrence. 
Nor is his sympathy confined to words only. To 
him the whole world is one majestic temple; a 
temple, a laboratory, and a city of God at the same 
time. With his expert knowledge, he agitates for 
sanctuaries for wild beasts and plants, for merci- 
ful killing of fur-bearing animals, and for the 
preservation and purity of forests and streams. 

6. A scientific attitude towards human affairs, 
future destinies, and past history of humanity is 
based upon a firm biological point of view. A sci- 
entist knows that hidden forces are at play which 
are infinitely greater than armies, treaties, in- 
dividual ambitions, or deluded mobs. After the 
excitement and the smoke of the battle are over, 
human events resume their regular course, and 
the principal results are usually of a kind en- 
tirely unpremeditated and unforeseen by machi- 
avelian Jims and napoleonic Toms. A scientist 
sees a struggle for existence among nations and 
among groups within a nation, as a biological 
phenomenon or law, but he also sees that with an 
increase in knowledge and understanding, armed 
conflicts will become more and more avoidable and 
will be replaced by a peaceful international co- 
operation, such as he is actually enjoying with 
kindred scientists of other nations. Until then he 
sorrowfully steps aside, not swayed either by 
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hysterical jingo threats or by mushy sentimental- 
ity of ladies’ sewing circles. 

7. A scientific attitude is one of confidence and 
repose, because of a clearly perceived organic 
unity and perennial balance in the universe. Ina 
jungle, before man comes with his cruel axe and 
ugly green paint, thousands of species live and 
propagate, kill and eat each other without malice 
or envy, and all continue to exist in a wonderful 
dynamic equilibrium through many thousands of 
years. The scientist sees the racial problem 
and its real menacing aspect perhaps more clearly 
than a klu-kluxer does, because he knows that an 
interpenetration by hemmed-in (and therefore 
more aggressive) races is inevitable. But his 
biological instinct and broader sympathies dictate 
an attitude and a solution entirely different from 
one prompted by animal fear and impatience. 

8. A scientific attitude is one of working 
hypothesis and open mind. A dogmatic final solu- 
tion, into which all future facts and laws simply 
must fit or be rejected, is entirely foreign to a sci- 
entific mind. A scientist is glad to acknowledge 
his error, and ready to broaden or to modify his 
hypothesis. He sees an organic unity of every- 
thing that exists, and is fully as anxious as a 
philosopher or a theologian to find a general gov- 
erning law. Only, being concerned with detailed 
and measured facts, he cannot accept hasty poetic 
generalization, and patiently builds an underlying 
structure for a future general law out of thov- 
sands of specific phenomena and partial laws of 
narrow validity. 

As in philosophy, so in natural sciences, the net 
result of a painstaking search of over two thou- 
sand years for a general expression or interpreta- 
tion of the underlying realities of life, has been 
mainly negative. We know that God does not 
speak to us in Hebrew from a cloud; that the 
earth with its conceited passengers is not the cen- 
ter of the universe; and that right or wrong is 
mainly determined by what has been found to be 
beneficial to a people in the past. However, these 
negative results have been of tremendous value 
in keeping up a feverish unceasing search for 
something more refined, more embracing, and 
more satisfying and majestic. With Spencer, we 
worship the Unknowable, and at the same time 
we are irresistibly driven to know more about it. 
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Anthropomorphism 


Is Finite Man a Miniature Mirror of the Infinite God? 
By Edmund D. Soper 





~ & JHAT word, I admit, 
Ht f smacks of the study. 
EXER AI] “‘ism’s” do. My ex- 


Gta) ma cuse for using it is that 

~ it contains the meaning 
I want to convey. It is also be- 
ing bandied about rather freely 
these days, and needs to be 
given a better connotation than 
it often seems to possess. Lit- 
erally it means man-form and is 
used to signify the doctrine of theory that God 
has the form of man or is like man, that is, suf- 
ficiently to justify the use of analogy from man 
to God. 

What is at stake is the possibility of knowing 
anything at all about God. Have we ever seri- 
ously asked ourselves the question, How can man, 
who is a finite being, really know what God is 
like?—the God we cannot see and hear and touch 
with our physical senses? How can we bridge 
the gap between the finite and the infinite and be 
sure that what we arrive at is really knowledge? 
ls it not pure guess-work after all, and should we 
not give it up and admit that even if there be a 
God he is entirely incomprehensible? That is the 
conclusion reached by some writers and thinkers. 
H. G. Wells believes there is a God, the creator of 
the universe, but that he is hidden beyond the 
possibility of man’s discovery. He speaks of him 
as God the Invisible King. But, feeling the need 
of some divine being not so remote and more ap- 
proachable by man, Mr. Wells is willing to have 
another, a lesser kind of finite God. He is not the 
great God of all, but the God with whom we 
finite beings can have dealings, a God who is 
limited in knowledge and power. He needs our 
assistance in his attempt to bring order out of the 
chaos of things as they are in the universe in 
which we live. 

There are many, however, who feel that Mr. 
Wells is compelled to pay too highly for his seem- 





E. D. SOPER 


NOTE: Dr. Soper, who is Dean of the School of Re- 
igion at Duke University, is the author of a widely used 
book on comparative religions, Faiths of Mankind (Asso- 
tation Press). 

“Anthropomorphism” is a big word; but as G. A, Stud- 
lert-Kennedy said at Milwaukee: “People are always 
talking about the wickedness of being anthropomorphic 

as if you were very wicked if you thought about 
the world in terms of personality. The truth is that you 

‘re much more likely to be wicked if you think of it in 
‘ny other terms.” 


ing advantage. He has escaped certain intellec- 
tual difficulties simply by pushing the problem 
out beyond the range of human beings and their 
interests. But has he? He has given us a meas- 
urable God whom we can understand, of good 
size and weight, to be sure, but not big enough 
quite to command our reverence and do all a God 
is expected to do. For with all that Mr. Wells 
can do we cannot refrain from at least peeking 
around the corner to see what that hidden being 
back there may be like. We become much more 
interested in him than in the God who is supposed 
to keep open house to mankind. What kind of 
being is it who created and sustains the mighty, 
limitless universe and is responsible for all that 
is? These are the questions which will not down, 
but keep bobbing up, demanding an answer when- 
ever we face final issues, the issues which are the 
only ones which really matter. 

If, then, we find ourselves turning away from 
such an attempt, in which direction shall we go? 
The old question still arises, If you are bound to 
come to grips with final issues, how are you to 
reach conclusions in which your mind can rest? 
The gap between the finite and the infinite yawns 
as wide as before. How can we know what is on 
the other side? 


What Can Man Know About God? 


Here is where anthropomorphism comes in. It 
rests on a very old assumption, as old as religion 
itself, that the divine being or beings and man 
are not altogether unlike, and that we can come 
to know something of the nature of God by the 
understanding we have of human nature. I do 
not believe the claim has ever been seriously made 
or that it could be justified that man can ever 
know everything about God. That is not the point 
at issue. Men are perfectly willing to leave com- 
plete knowledge to some future time; in fact they 
are not deeply concerned whether they ever attain 
it or not. What they do want is to be reasonably 
confident that what they think is real knowledge; 
that out in the limitless realms of the invisible 
there is a Being of whom they can be sure that 
he is not only almighty but that he is dependable 
and good. If God and man are not utterly differ- 
ent, if there is some significant likeness between 
them, man may be able, if he uses his powers 
wisely, to arrive at conclusions which will be true 
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of an objective reality and on which he can rest. 
This is the claim of anthropomorphism. 

If he uses his powers wisely—that is the im- 
portant thing. Man has not always done so. 
Man in the savage state has made use of this 
method, but the gods he thinks he deals with are 
revengeful, cruel, irresponsible, crafty, capricious 
beings. What these savages have done, probably 
entirely unconsciously, is to liken God to what 
is low and base in human nature. They are an- 
thropomorphists in so doing, but it is anthropo- 
morphism at a low level. The analogy is drawn 
between man and God but it is unworthy. Man 
has used his powers unwisely and the result is 
unfortunate in the extreme. 


A Higher Anthropomorphism 


On the ground that what has just been said is 
true—and no one would deny it—there are those 
who would conclude that anthropomorphism is a 
characteristic of early, crude forms of religion, 
and that when immaturity has been laid aside and 
man reaches the higher planes of religious devel- 
opment it must be entirely laid aside. It is just 
here that the main point of this article lies. Must 
anthropomorphism be considered a feature of the 
lower forms of religion and of these only? There 
is an increasing number of students of religion 
today who are strongly convinced that this is 
not so, that such a conclusion is based on a funda- 
mental misconception of the true nature of an- 
thropomorphism, and that when seen in its true 
light it will appear as an indispensable feature of 
all true religions. They are further convinced 
that it can be disregarded only at the peril of 
losing our only avenue of knowledge to things 
unseen. Reference may be made here to the re- 
cent volume entitled Reality, by Canon B. H. 
Streeter of Oxford University, which has been 
characterized in a review as a defense of anthro- 
pomorphism. He is strongly of the opinion that 
without this means at our disposal we would be 
helpless in our attempt to know God as he is. 

The conclusion which almost forces itself upon 
one is that, if anthropomorphism is a feature of 
both the early and the more mature stages of re- 
ligion, it must differ as the religious life out of 
which it comes and which it in time helps to cre- 
ate differs in the various stages of development. 
There is a higher as well as a lower anthropomor- 
phism. The savage unfortunately makes use of 
what is low and even base in human nature as 
the basis of his analogy. But that is not the 
whole of anthropomorphism. There is a higher 
form and it is worthy and uplifting. It is pos- 
sible to take what is best in human nature and use 
that as the starting point from which to deter- 
mine what God is like. It is still the anthropo- 
morphic principle which is at work, but the result 
is far different, because it has seized upon the 
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finest features in man upon which to base the 
analogy—God is not like man, then, at his worst 
but at his best. 

Not for a moment must it be thought that even 
in the higher anthropomorphism is God to be 
looked upon as noble and true only to the extent 
that man is noble and true. No, the difference 
between finite and infinite still holds good. There 
is always the plus when we think of God as com- 
pared with man. Man has goodness but it is on 
a far lower level than the goodness of God. But 
the whole point lies in the statement that if man 
were not good at all and did not know what good- 
ness meant as exemplified in man it would be 
meaningless to speak of the goodness of God. 
This is the key, the only one we possess. It is 
real knowledge as far as it goes. 

We ought to realize how deeply imbedded this 
conception is in our thinking. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him. 

Here is anthropomorphism at one of its highest 
levels. God is likened to a father—yes, a human 
father—and he does not suffer by it. Not that 
human fatherhood is as complete as the father- 
hood of God, but that human fatherhood at its 
best is as fitting a symbol as can be found to point 
in the right direction to the reality in the infinite 
world. We may go through the whole list of what 
are known as the attributes of God and we shall 
find that they are all human analogies. In some 
real sense they are based on similar features in 
man and God. There they are infinite, without 
limit and unsullied by that which among men 
mars and spoils and detracts, but they would be 
meaningless were it not for the assumption lying 
back of anthropomorphism. In ourselves there 
are only gleams and hints of what in God are to 
be found in perfection. But these gleams are 
gleams of the true light and these hints are not 
guesses, they are pointers giving direction as true 
to the pale as the mariner’s compass. 

Jesus worked on this assumption from begin- 
ning to end. Man was a child of God and there- 
fore a partaker of the divine nature. He used 
human analogies freely; the best known is when 
he spoke of God as Father. He took the most 
revered word which the social life of his people 
furnished and made it our most beautiful name 
for God. He called God Father, and by so doing 
placed himself among the anthropomorphists. 
We have never been able to improve upon it. The 
principle was correct and final, and Jesus gave it 
its most perfect illustration. And so long as we 
are Christians, the followers of Jesus Christ, we 
cannot but accept the analogy he uses, and be 
thankful that through the meaning which Jesus 
gave it we have the most complete and satisfying 
conception of the infinite God which finite man 
has ever been able to conceive. 
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ow God Speaks Through Light 


By Michael Pupin 


I] 


ET ME tell you briefly my answer to the 
question, What is Light? This is, indeed, 
a momentous question. The sun worship 
among the ancients testifies that even 
without a trace of the scientific knowledge which 
we possess to-day the ancients knew intuitively 
the function of sunlight in all organic life. 

The greatest glory of science of the nineteenth 
century is the discovery that light is an electro- 
magnetic phenomenon. What is the meaning of 
this wonderful discovery ? 

It is very simple; indeed it is simplicity itself. 
A ray of light from our sun or from any hot and 
luminous body is a swarm of tiny electrical dots 
and dashes which the wireless telegraph stations 
send through space, or which the ordinary tele- 
graphers send along wires. Each atom and 
molecule in the blazing sun is a busy radio station 
sending messages in all directions. These count- 
less dots and dashes tell us that countless tiny 
electrical clappers are set in motion by the atoms 
and molecules of the radiating source. 

Now what do I mean by that? Consider what 
you are doing when you are ringing a telephone 
bell. You transmit a rapid succession of electrical 
pulses along the telephone wire; that is to say, a 
rapid succession of impulsive electronic motions. 
The moving electrons are electrical clappers; each 
of these electronic pulses gives a jerk at the 
clapper of the telephone bell, and makes it strike; 
the bell responds with a ring. The action of the 
electrical clapper is thus transformed into the ac- 
tion of a material clapper. 

The dots and dashes coming from busy atoms 
and molecules of the sun are a rapid succession of 
electrical pulses; they, like the electrical pulses 
which ring the telephone bell, strike the material 
bodies on earth and communicate to their atoms 
and molecules the energy of their life. Like the 
bell on the church spire of my native village or 
like the melodious strings of Kreisler’s violin, 
these terrestrial aggregations of atoms and mole- 
cules respond and radiate vibrations which are in 
harmony with their structure. They are the re- 
ceiving instruments for the messages transmitted 
by the luminous stars; they are the bells which 
respond to the solar clappers. 

In telegraphy we have a code—that is, a certain 
humber of combinations of dots and dashes, each 
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combination standing for a definite word or letter, 
and the receiving instrument responds equally 
well to each combination. In a ray of sunlight 
there are an infinite number of combinations of 
dots and dashes and it cannot be expected that 
each terrestrial body will respond equally well to 
every one of them. We can say that the terrestrial 
bodies are bells, responding best to some electronic 
solar clappers of a definite form. 

For instance, this rose responds to an electronic 
clapper which makes it sing out, “I am red.” That 
rose sings out, “I am yellow,” when struck by 
another type of radiant clapper. The lily responds 
equally well to all, singing out, “I am white.” St. 
Luke (recording the words of Jesus) felt the thrill 
of a true scientist when, beholding the lily, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Consider the lilies how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin, and yet I say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 

Each tiny flower of the field is responding to 
some solar clapper, and so is the brilliant cloud 
figure which bids goodbye to the setting sun or 
announces the approach of the early dawn. The 
whole terrestrial globe is a bell which, respond- 
ing to the strokes of the solar clappers, glorifies 
the beauties of our mother earth. 

But that is one part of the message which the 
sun and the luminous stars are sending to us. 
Each signaling atom in the sun and in the lumin- 
ous stars sends us the history of its life and of the 
life of the star to which it belongs. 

Listen to a message which the spectroscope re- 
ports from a young star somewhere near the very 
boundary of our stellar system. The message 
says: “I am a million light years away from you. 
I am an astral baby now, and shall be a baby stiil 
when, a million years hence, you receive this 
message. Many billions of years will pass before 
the ardor of my youth has cooled down to the 
moderation of your central star, the sun. Heaven 
only knows when I shall be as old as your old 
Mother Earth. But when I reach that age I shall 
be a beautiful cosmic bell just like your earth and, 
responding to the clappers of the luminous stars, 
I shall add my voice to the celestial choir which is 
declaring the glory of God.” 

This is my answer to the question, What is 
light? The answer recalls to memory the faint 
strokes of the vesper bell of my native village of 
sixty years ago and my mother’s voice saying: 
“Michael, do you not hear the divine message 
which calls you to the altar of the Almighty God?” 
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Worship—Some Practical Suggestions 


By Fleming James 


lil 


E have seen that wor- 
mpiship has always been 
elin its essence just one 
Fs ey thing, the bowing down 
of the soul before the 
Other that we call God. Last 
month we considered certain 
questions concerning it and con- 
cluded that it is a good, not only 
FLEMING JAMES hecause of its results, but in it- 
self; that it is not necessarily connected with spe- 
cific intellectual beliefs, and can be expressed 
through different forms, or even no forms at all; 
and that, finally, it is an art and can be cultivated 
as such—in fact, must be cultivated if it is to be 
attained in any complete and continuous way. 
This month I should like to make certain prac- 
tical suggestions that may prove helpful for those 
who wish to pursue the art of worship. In ad- 
vancing these I speak not as one who has himself 
attained, but in his seeking has found some things 
good. I shall also have in mind what has been 
discovered by others of far greater competence. 
To make the matter concrete, let us picture 
ourselves as entering the church that we are in 
the habit of attending, or would naturally attend 
should we form such a habit. It is the time for 
Divine Service and the congregation are beginning 
to assemble. For our present purpose the partic- 
ular kind of church makes no difference. 
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How Get in Tune? 


Now, in every way the most important factor 
in our success as worshippers is our inner atti- 
tude. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Externals may indeed have much effect upon us, 
but we are not dependent upon them. There is no 
environment so uncongenial to thoughts of the 
divine that it can suppress them, nor can the most 
favorable surroundings automatically produce in 
us a single breath of the airs that blow from an- 
other world. “Seek, seeker, in thyself,’”’ must be 
our principle, though of course I do not mean to 
exclude looking to God for help. 

Very important is it also to bear in mind that 
what we call worship is an activity and movement 
of the mind essentially sui generis, “wholly 
other,” as Professor Otto puts it, different from 
every kindred activity and movement. Conse- 
quently, nothing in our feelings or thoughts nec- 


NOTE: This is the final article in this series by Pro- 
fessor James of Berkeley Divinity School, (Conn.,). 


essarily leads into worship, although much may 
invite it by association. Worship comes, or it 
does not come. In this it is like the enjoyment of 
music, the stirrings of youthful love, the response 
to the sublime. The most we can do, therefore, 
is to woo it. What I now propose is of the nature 
of such wooing. 


Our Inner Attitude 

As we take our places in the church what 
should be our attitude? First, certainly, it should 
be one of recollection. By a distinct effort of 
thought we should realize that we have entered 
into the presence of God. He is here—and we 
before him. It is worth while to make a great 
deal of this, for it lies at the basis of all worship. 
Some minutes may be required to allow the fact 
to penetrate into our minds; and for that reason 
a short season in the church before the service be- 
gins is valuable. 

Along with this should go expectancy. If God 
is here he will soon begin to make himself felt in 
us. We shall find our emotions being stirred, 
purified, directed to noble ends. We shall get 
nearer to him. We shall receive of his fullness. 
Our need shall be supplied. And not only ours; 
he will use us as channels through which his 
power will flow into others, those beside us, those 
whose problems and wants we have specially on 
our minds, and beyond them, to mankind. “My 
soul waiteth in silence for God only.” 

Then we should invite a feeling of space, 
leisure, relaxation, pleasure. We should like to 
be here. This may be viewed as a part of ex- 
pectancy. We offer ourselves to be bathed in the 
gentle yet thrilling flood of the Presence as it 
streams about us and through us. Nothing takes 
the place of this enjoyment of God’s nearness, of 
the atmosphere of his house. And if we open our 
minds to it, dwell upon it as an ideal to be real- 
ized, it will come. “I was glad when they said 
unto me, We will go into the house of the Lord.” 

And we should open our minds to something 
else—to receiving whatever impressions God may 
give us. He is endeavoring to effect something 
Within our thoughts, to comfort us if we need 
comfort, to show us the way to understand 4 
hard problem, to teach us patience, to supply 
strength against temptation, to call us to service. 
Are we willing to learn? That is a prerequisite 
of true worship—the childlike attitude of obedi- 
ence. “What shall I do, Lord?” As a matter of 
fact, I question if God ever does make himself 
known to men without moving them in some neW 
way towards the ideal. 
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So much for our general attitude. Let us ask 
two specific questions: 

1. How should we feel towards the church 
building? Now, no one who reads this will need 
to be reminded that God is present equally in all 
places. If therefore we call any structure his 
house it will be only in a relative sense, because 
it helps us so to call it. But does it help when we 
identify the church with God’s presence? I think 
the answer must be, Yes. We are so constituted 
that we best hold universal truths by focussing 
them upon certain points. We feel the brother- 
hood of man most vividly when warmed by the 
fellowship of some group of comrades. Our own 
small library makes us reach out to the world of 
books. And so the universe becomes more sacred 
when we call one spot or the other holy. Other- 
wise our sense of its sacredness may become so 
diffused as to evaporate. Incidentally, this is a 
reason for ovserving Sunday and other holy days, 
as well as for having times for prayer, medita- 
tion and the like. Time as well as space is most 
effectively consecrated by the hallowing of special 
tracts of it. 


In the ““House of God”’ 


But if the church is to be to us the House of 
God, we should conduct ourselves within it ac- 
cordingly. Outward marks of reverence will prove 
indispensable. What these may be, matters little 
provided they are sufficient for our own minds 
and assist those about us to share our feeling. 
The important thing is that the church should be 
to us “different” and our bearing there “differ- 
ent.” It should be charged with other-worldly 
mystery. Something of Jacob’s shuddering awe 
should stir within us: “How dreadful is this 
place!’ I well recall such a sense being evoked 
in myself when a small boy. The rector of our 
village church had taken me up into the chancel 
and was permitting me to examine at close range 
the lectern and pulpit. Presently I made to enter 
within the communion rail, but his fatherly hand 
stopped me. “You must not go there,” he said 
gravely; “that is the sanctuary.” Nothing could 
better have impressed me with the solemnity of 
the spot; to this day I cannot enter it without 
a revival of that early emotion. 

It is no contradiction to this when I say that 
the church should also become a familiar place. 
Nothing is loved till it is well-worn; this is pe- 
culiarly true in the religious sphere. We must 
grow habituated to a church before it can make 
its true appeal to us. Only after it has been con- 
secrated by what has happened within us there, 
enriched and perfumed by inspirations, joys, re- 
hunciations, resolves, pains, healings, fellowships, 
can it slowly take its position in our lives. 

But are not some edifices much more conducive 
to the emotion of reverence than others? As- 
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suredly. Certain things have been found by ex- 
perience of ages to make a structure suggestive 
of the presence of God. One is beauty of line 
and eolor, unity, simplicity blended with richness 
or simplicity without richness, purity, majesty. 
Another is space, vistas, an effect of mystery, of 
something beyond. A third is darkness, or its 
suggestion in subtly diffused shadows, tapers that 
serve but to throw into relief the sacred gloom. 
A fourth is silence, a certain brooding quiet, that 
shuts out the usual noises of human life as the 
darkness quenches the glare of common day. A 
fifth is symbols—the cross, that “monogram of 
the eternal mystery,” the dove, the lamb, the 
Alpha and Omega, the crown, the angel, the 
trumpet; and the manifold figures that people 
have painted windows with—‘prophets, trans- 
figured saints and martyrs brave.” Happy the 
congregations that have these to enjoy. Where 
they are absent, but may be had, they should be 
provided, even at considerable pains. But where 
they are out of reach, we should remember that 
after all true worship is not dependent upon 
them. Even an ugly, glaring church may be to 
us the “gate of heaven.” 


The Real ““Temple”’ 


2. Then there is the congregation. They are 
gathering about us as we wait for the service tu 
begin and presently we shall join with them in 
hymn, reading and prayer. What part are they 
to play in our worship? Are we to eliminate them 
from our consciousness as much as possible? 
Surely not. It is they who with us constitute the 
“temple of God.” And that in a far more real 
sense than the edifice, for God does actually dwell 
in them, as he cannot dwell in structures of wood 
and stone. From the first the Church, meaning 
the “blessed company of all faithful people” has 
been looked upon as something holy, “mystical,” 
divine. . 

We ought then to envisage this assemblage of 
usual people in no usual fashion. They should 
seem to us members of a mystic whole. They are 
the men and women we know, yet they are more; 
and we in their midst partake of the ‘“‘moreness.” 
We should feel them as through the mists of eter- 
nity, forms shrouded in garments of another 
Order, moving in larger scenes than meet the 
eye, citizens of the heavenly commonwealth, 
which is also ours. “Saints” the Apostle named 
them, though their conduct often enough belied 
the word hagioi—set apart, consecrated, destined 
for God. There is nothing temporary in our con- 
nection with them, for they and we shall outlast 
death. 

What we do in common with them through the 
service is not a trifling matter, but solemn, 


(Continued on page 228) 
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A Letter to Zacchaeus 


From Johanan, Collector at Magdala, to Zacchaeus, 
Commissioner of Taxes at Jericho. 


DEAR ZACCHAEUS: 

WHAVE had Jesus the prophet of Naz- 
areth to dinner today and a number of 
our friends came to meet him. I prom- 
ised to let you know what happened, 
but I promised too much. I will tell you 
what I can, but it is only an hour since he went, 
and he has left me full of thoughts. As you 
know, I was rather nervous about the whole af- 
fair. The first thing this morning I would have 
given a good deal to stop the dinner altogether. 
You and | often say that our sort of people are 
no worse than other folk, but when I went over 
the invitations in my mind, I couldn’t help feeling 
that we were queer company for such a man as 
Jesus. I wondered what would happen if Reuben 
began talking the way he does sometimes, and I 
meant to give him a hint before the meal began. 
However I did not get an opportunity, and as it 
happened there was no need. Reuben wasn’t him- 
self today. 

Well, Jesus came. What is he like? If you 
had asked me halfway through dinner, I should 
have said that he was the nicest man I had ever 
met. But now I think—oh I don’t know what I 
think, except that I am not fit to touch his feet. 
Of course we were all very anxious to hear him 
talk. Reuben was hoping that he would give the 
Pharisees a dressing down, and made an opening 
for him. But Jesus never mentioned the Phari- 
sees, and to tell the truth I believe we all forgot 
that there were such people. He seemed just as 
ready to listen as to talk. And what a listener he 
is! I never met anyone who listens as he does. 
I happened to mention my boy Benjamin, for we 
are wondering what trade to put him to, and of 
course we are rather anxious as there are not 
many openings for a publican’s son. Jesus was 
interested immediately, and asked me questions 
about the lad. He told me something too about 
his own boyhood. I began to feel rather ashamed 
at last, for you know it is very strange to meet 
some one who understands your own lad better 
than you do yourself. But he does understand 
boys. 

I cannot tell you all the things we talked about. 
They were much the same kind of things you and 
I might speak of, but there was a difference. I 
found myself talking to him as though I had 
known him all my life. I began telling him— 
I can’t think how I did it—how I got into this 
business of ours, and I was explaining our diffi- 





culties and how impossible it is always to keep 
straight when everyone is trying to take ad- 
vantage of you, especially in these hard times 
when the future is so uncertain and one must 
make provision while one can for wife and family. 
He just listened, and looked straight in my face 
as though he understood all I said—and all I didn’t 
say as well—as though he were sorry for us. He 
didn’t interrupt, or argue with me, but the more 
I looked at him, the more I wished I had never 
got into the cursed business and the more I wished 
{ could begin again. 

You will think it ridiculous, but as he sat 
there, I wondered why we were not all like him. 
We were all sick, and he alone was well. I re- 
membered the time when you and I were boys to- 
gether, and I felt that we had missed the road. 
If I had been alone with him, I think I should 
have made a clean breast of it, and asked him 
what to do. He could see that my feelings were 
getting out of hand—they say in the town that 
Johanan has no feelings, and I half believed them 
until today. But really the tears were in my 
eyes, and I had such a longing, and felt so help- 
less. 

Well, the meal ended, and I was bidding him 
goodbye at the door, when the girl Rachel—per- 
haps you guess her trade—came up to the door, 
and I felt the blood rush to my cheeks, lest she 
should show that she knew me. But she had 
eyes only for Jesus. Some of his friends drew 
back when they saw her, but Jesus himself gave 
her a look which I shall never forget, went 
straight up to her, and said only this, “Don’t do 
it any more.” She stood gazing after him as he 
went, then covered her face with her hands, and 
ran down the street. As for me, I watched him 
till he was out of sight, and had hard work not 
to run after him. He is on his way to Jerusaiem, 
and is to pass through Jericho. I mentioned you 
to him. Be sure you see him. Don’t let any- 
thing stop you. 

Peace be with you. 

JOHANAN. 


P.S.—Benjamin has just come in. You would 
love that boy, Zacchaeus. I must be a beiiter 
father to him. 


We have missed our way, Zacchaeus. But ! 
have been thinking, since Jesus was here, that 
God has not altogether cast us off. Do you think 
we could begin again? 
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Chinese Students 


Want lo Know 


What American Students Think About the Present Situation. 


a. GROUP of students in Shanghai College 
aga recently addressed a lengthy, carefully 
Ley \ worded letter to the students of Yale 
bebo University. They asked such questions 
as the following: 

Do you think China’s condition would be im- 
proved if it were to be controlled by one party, 
like the People’s Party? Do you think that while 
we are students we should participate in politics? 
What are you doing now in regard to politics in 
your country? What would American students do 
if they were in our position? 

Can you, being Christians, appeal to your gov- 
ernment to abolish unequal treaties with China? 
We wish that you will help China by your co- 
operation in arousing public opinion to support 
the abolition of unequal treaties, importation of 
arms, of poisonous drugs and narcotics, ete. 

Our attitude toward Japan and England now is 
that we will have no commercial contacts with 
them hereafter, as we are militarily inefficient to 
do against them just as they do to us. Do you 
think this is the best way for our country to do to 
them? If not, what is your honorable opinion? 

Have the American students any clear idea 
about the trouble that occurred at Wanhsien on the 
Yangtse river, between the gunboats of the 
British and General Yang Sen? What do you 
think about the gunboats of Britain and America 
and France and Japan being in our Yangtse 
River? 

Do you advocate world peace? If so how? 

Do you think the nations of the world should 
become true friends as the result of Christian 
work? Should there be a student organization 
responsible for the communicating of opinions be- 
tween the students of China and America so that 
there may be a real understanding between the 
two nations? We want to hear what American 
students think about the present situation of 
China in the family of nations. 

In conclusion, we want you to know that China 
is your friend. We must strengthen our inter- 
national friendship regardless of racial prejudice 
or national conflicts. We want to have your 
sympathy in getting peace. We hope that all the 
lreaties of different countries will be on the basis 
of equality. China needs the real spirit of 
Christianity, not the teaching only. 

The Yale students, in replying, said: 

We feel that we as foreigners ought not 
‘0 express any opinion as to the solution of 
China’s purely domestic problems. Our own ex- 


perience in America has been that two or three 
different parties, with tolerance for minorities, is 
a very much better political system than the com- 
plete domination of a country and government by 
one party, as in Russia or as in Italy today. Such 
one party domination makes for tyranny, crushes 
freedom of thought and of speech, and seems to 
us to be a step backward in political progress. 
We quite appreciate, however, that under present 
conditions such a one party government may be 
a necessary step toward a better type of govern- 
ment in such countries as Russia and Italy. 
While we personally would regret very much the 
establishment in China of such party tyranny, we 
do not feel that we ought to condemn Chinese who 
advocate it; and we hesitate to express even this 
approach to an opinion on questions which are for 
the Chinese themselves to settle. 

You ask about the interest of students in this 
country in politics. In times of great politica! 
crises—such as in our own American Revolution, 
our Civil War, and the late Great War, and in the 
question of America’s entry into the League— 
students have been vitally interested and some- 
times active in politics. In times of comparative 
peace and prosperity and of indifference to major 
issues, such as America is passing through today, 
the average student is not particularly interested. 
There are, however, always some students (and 
we like to count ourselves among the number) 
who are deeply concerned with political and par- 
ticularly international affairs. 

We are glad that you have raised the burning 
question of China’s treaty relations. All of us 
are heartily in favor of the immediate abolition 
of extraterritoriality and especially that part of it 
that applies to missions and missionaries. We 
are all in favor of the plan of procedure out- 
lined by the Porter Resolution (of which you may 
be aware), which requests the President to enter 
immediately into negotiations with the Chinese 
for the revision of the treaties on the basis of 
complete equality. We are happy, too, to note 
that a large number of the leading mission boards 
and some business men are in favor of the same 
procedure. 

We fear that not many American students have 
known a great.deal about the Wanhsien incident. 
Most American students find it difficult to- under- 
stand the complexities of Chinese politics and 
they do not take the time to become well informed 
about the details of the Chinese situation. In 
general, however, we believe that most American 
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students are inclined to wish the relations between 
this country and China to be on the basis of 
reciprocal equality and fair dealing, and that most 
of them would favor the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality. 


Speaking for ourselves, we believe that Ameri- 
can gunboats ought to be withdrawn from China. 
We are opposed to the despatching of 

troops and warships to China by this government. 
You have raised the most interesting question 
of the boycott. We greatly prefer the boycott to 
war, but we also recognize the danger of intimida- 
tion and we feel that the boycott itself at times 
can be unchristian in its method of application. 
We are deeply concerned that there should be 
a greater interchange of thought between stu- 
dents in China and students in this country. We 
have ourselves tried to make as careful a study 
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of Chinese questions as can be made from this 
distance. Our suggestion is that interchange of 
thought be made through existing Christian 


agencies. The Christian World Education Com- 
mittee of the Council of Christian Associa- 


tions, with headquarters at 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, has already been organized 
for much the same purpose; and there is as one 
of the secretaries of that Committee, as perhaps 
you know, Mr. Corbett, who has spent many years 
in China. We are sure that communications ad- 
dressed to him would be sent by him to many col- 
leges and institutions through the means that he 
has at his disposal. We are also looking forward 
hopefully to the Far Eastern gathering of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation this coming 
summer and are anticipating that that will mark 
a step in the increased understanding among stu- 
dents on both sides of the Pacific. 


Christian Movement 


By Gordon S. Troup 


NE of the many aspects under which the 
Federation can be viewed is that of its 
role of religious “entrepét” or clearing- 
house, between one nation and another. 
We can examine in this way the spir- 
itual commerce, imports and exports, of the na- 
tion which is most typically Greco-Latin of all, 
and therefore in one respect the most “occidental” 
of all, the land of France. This quarter of the 
Federation is one in which enormous difficulties 
exist, where business is far from being as keen 
as it could be; where “free trade” is far from 
being established. 

The French Student Christian Movement is not 
always very French, because of the difficulties al- 
ready referred to. But it is most French in what 
it does best. In one important respect, it is able 
to represent the whole of Western religion and 
culture in its relations with those of Asia and 
Africa. If the chief contribution of the former 
to the work at large is, as is usually recognised, 
that of personality, the special gift of France is 
that of self-conscious personality. For France 
has inherited and developed more than any other 
people the Greek legacy of harmony, and the 
Latin trait of clarity. We shall deal then with 
these things first, so as to have a true first im- 





Mr. Troup, who has been one of the officers of the New 
Zealand Student Movement, has just completed his law 
course in France. This article has appeared in the mag- 
azine of the British Student Movement. 


pression, and leave to the end the interesting 
question: “Why is not the French Student Move- 
ment five times as large and ten times as active, 
as it at present is?” Now, as the richest con- 
tributions of the French Movement as a whole 
are derived from qualities inherent in the Gallic 
mind, we shall leave the economic line of expres- 
sion on which we began, and embark on a psy- 
chological one. 

The first question is, “What does the French 
Movement produce best?” The second is, ““Why 
does it not produce much more of it?” To an- 
swer the first, we must be imaginative enough, 
explorers enough, continually to place ourselves in 
a Frenchman’s shoes, or as they themselves much 
more expressively put it, in his very skin. That 
operation would prove to be a most thrilling one, 
if it were realisable; for of all Westerners the 
Frenchman has the most tingling sensitive skin, 
delicately-poised nervous system, the strongest 
and clearest sensations from his end-organs. It 
is this that gives him his incomparable “finesse,” 
the discrimination of fine shades of thought and 
feeling. It is this sense of what he calls “‘nu- 
ances” that gives him too his matchless clarity of 
thought and speech. 

Such qualities are of course universally at- 
tributed to the French temperament. But the 
wrong deductions are nearly always drawn re- 
garding them. It is absurd to say that this makes 
the French so “emotional.” In point of fact, the 
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Teuton or Anglo-Saxon is much more emotional 
than he. On the basis of these fine, clear sense- 
impressions, the Frenchman builds one of the 
most strongly-armed and _ best-trained intelli- 
gences in the world. It is sufficient to measure 
one’s self against their students, or to discuss 
with mental athletes like Mile. Bidgrain or M. 
Maury in committee, to have a wholesome sense 
of one’s Anglo-Saxon intellectual flabbiness, as 
one pants and toils in their tireless wake. From 
this it results that, in the universities, there is 
no main current of contemporary philosophy, sci- 
ence, or literature with which the French Move- 
ment is not in vital and understanding contact. 
And in the Federation as a whole the French 
Movement takes a pioneer’s part in clear, hard 
thinking-out of Christianity in relation to mod- 
ern problems. One trick of speech will, as often 
happens, put the difference in a nutshell. The 
things or people that we call “nice” he calls “in- 
teresting.” He is a cerebral; we are not. 

The intellectual curiosity and interests of the 
French are very ‘wide, almost universal, and the 
French Student Christian Movement is in full 
conformity with this. 

That is why it holds so often the roéle of 
“bridge-builder” between two opposite ten- 
dencies. It can understand, for instance, both 
German pietism and Anglo-Saxon activism, and 
can so make it possible to pass from one to the 
other. 

Such ideals are reached rarely, because the 
French student does not go off in impassioned 
pursuit of the first ideal that comes along. His 
sane judgment and fine critical sense prevent 
that. It is to such traits that he owes his 
pivotal position between the pragmatism of the 
Anglo-Saxon and the metaphysical obsession of 
the Teuton. He provides a living example of 
how, when circumstances are favourable, pure 
experiment enriches and completes sheer hypoth- 
esis. Only, however, when circumstances are 
favourable. Otherwise his réle is confined to the 
ungrateful but necessary one of brake ... on 
the rash and headlong enthusiasms of his neigh- 
bours. 

Born in a university atmosphere intolerant of 
religious life and thought, sponsored by a Protes- 
tant minority whose chief platform was only too 
often mere resistance to the imminence of the 
Catholic Church, the young group spent many 
years of anxious seeking and experiment, to see 
its line clear before it under a banner which was 
not Protestant, but was affirmatively Christian. 
With the appointment of M. Grauss in 1907 to the 
General Secretaryship, the epic period in French 
Student Movement history began. But when he 
departed in August, 1914, never to come back, 
the Movement was still “a one-man show.” It 
had not had time to grow strong enough to 
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weather the war, with the loss of so many of its 
best men. 


Post-war France sees very little of the French 
Movement in any of the universities. It is ter- 
ribly short of leaders. It has only two secretaries 
for its 17 college and 45 secondary school unions. 
It is almost entirely passed by, at a time when 
a Catholic revival is sweeping young writers, 
philosophers, scientists, and students of the most 
brilliant parts into fresh religious experience. 
And of the many problems which have been fac- 
ing it since 1918, the following remain very 
acute, with no effective steps being taken to- 
wards solution: The cleaning-up of the univer- 
sities ; the dissociation of religion and politics; the 
renewal of relations with German and ex-enemy 
students; the association of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement with local International Student 
Service activity. 


The French Student-Mover is more over- 
wrought the more responsibility he carries. For 
the neglect of method and organisation through- 
out the movement amounts almost to contempt. 
“Poverty is no crime,” says the proverb; but to 
have such a promising work so pitifully under- 
manned and under-equipped, to see so many doors 
in university towns wide-open and unentered be- 
cause of inadequate resources, is to realise that 
such poverty is worse than a crime. It is a colos- 
sal mistake. Moreover, it is an impressive object 
lesson. For the whole decline goes on in a vicious 
circle. Secretaries overloaded give still less atten- 
tion to detail, relaxed organisation means reduced 
income, which entails reduction of staff, overload- 
ing once more, and so on. 


The Movement has much to give us all which 
hardly any other Movement can supply so well. 
There is much in its weakness that is extraordi- 
narily revealing. In so many cases they are the 
weaknesses of every one of us only we have 
not had to pay for them so dearly as she. In our 
failings and in our successes we are members one 
of another; and if it is in the power of all of us 
to deserve success, to command it is in the power 
of none of us. Indeed, we should be glad that 
this Federation of ours is not proof against 
wounds and defeat. A wonderful animal, en- 
cased in bony armour from nose to tail, the At- 
lantosaurus, was evolved long ago and it is 
long since extinct. Let us thank God that there 
is in France an exquisitely sensitive, delicate, even 
vulnerable end-organ of our Federation, seeking 
new impressions, transmitting them faithfully to 
a brain centre, adapting itself with courage 
through pain to a hostile environment. .For all 
of us members of the Federation, on this round 
globe of ours there is a similar intermediate posi- 
tion; every one has a neighbour at either shoul- 
der, and there are no edges nor extremes. 
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Intriguing Investments 


A few choice projects which are waiting for action by 
Local Associations. 


OME phases of Associa- 
tion work in foreign 
countries are of partic- 
ular interest to all stu- 
dents who are con- 


with 
lives 


A 


and 
the 


helping to 
of students 
list of such 


student Associations 
contribute to a 
The following 


to 
want 
work. 


to 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 
AT PIRIAPOLIS, URUGUAY. 
Men of five nations gather here every sum- 
mer for the purpose of discussing common 
problems and_ establishing international 
friendhip. To pay for this and help to start 
like summer conferences and camps in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uruguay is 
needed $2,900. 


PROJECT 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN EGYPT. 
Educated Egyptians had practically no books 
written from a Christian point of view until 
the Association agreed to underwrite every 
year the production of Christian books in the 
Arabic language to the extent of $500. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS FROM THE FAR 
EAST. 

Three students from China and one each 
from Japan, Korea, and the Philippines are 
given scholarships in American universities, 
and an opportunity to travel about and study 
student life here. The entire expense of one 
of these scholarships can be covered by a gift 
of $1800. 


THE BUDGET OF DONALD LOWRIE, IN PRAGUE. 
Mr. Lowrie is a secretary of the Studensky 
Domov in Prague, Czechoslovakia, which ren- 
ders fine Christian service to students. 
Speaking at a League of Nations Assembly, 
Dr. Edouard Benes is said to have declared: 
“The best proof in Czechoslovakia that Ger 
mans and Czechs can live together in peace 
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and the same room is the 
Y. M. C. A.” Mr. Lowrie’s bud- 
get, including salary, travel, and 
expenses incident to his work, 
is $4,575. 


RURAL WORK IN INDIA. 
The Associations of the 
United States and Canada 
cooperate with the Indian 
National Council in the 
task of reconstructing the 
village life in India, in 
which they have begun 
by demonstrating what can 
be done for the poverty- 
stricken and illiterate in- 
5! habitants of a few center: 
with credit banks, simple 
agricultural improvements and handicrafts. 
The expenses of one of these centers, at In- 
dukurpet, where Daniel Swamidoss in 


qt 


charge of the work, will be for 1927, $4,225. 


5. 


1S 


STUDENT WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Hon. Rafael Palma, President of the University 


of 


constitute 


\ # 


ing this need.” 
70, 


the Philippines, has said, “Unselfish leaders 
one of our greatest needs and the 
M. C. A. is playing an important part in meet- 
Work being carried on for the 
000 students of the universities, colleges and 


high schools of the country needs generous co- 


operation from America. 


The following are pos- 


sibilities: 


A well-trained American secretary for 
work among 12,000 students of three large 
Universities of Manila. His salary, travel 
expenses and other expenses will require 
$4,500, 


(a) 


Training conferences for high school lead- 
ers, annual National Student Conference, 
Baguio, Southern Island Student Confer- 
ence where leading Mohammedan and 
Christian Filipinos are brought together 
to confer concerning outstanding religious, 
social and National problems—$1,200. 


(b) 


Financial support for work in seventy Gov- 
ernment and private high schools where 
future leaders of every city, town and vil- 
lage can be reached—$2,000. 

Training of Filipino secretaries—$1,000. 


(c) 





(d) 
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Bringing Back the Wealth of the Indies 


Some Stray Thoughts on the Eve of Going to Europe. 
By Betty Webb 


N the eve of going abroad not many o1 
us feel that we have a wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience to carry with us, 
but most of us do fare forth with the 
determination to see all the historic 
edifices on the continent and also to bring back 
first-hand information and authoritative conclu- 
sions on such matters as Fascism, fall of the 
franc, the British Labor Party, etc. It may be 
well to face the fact that this last state of en- 
lightenment will not 





might even decide that meeting them will be the 

greatest opportunity of your trip. You will really 
find them interested in America, and in you. 
They will ask what we think about prohibition, 
John Dewey, American Imperialism, the League 
of Nations. They probably will not respond to 
questions about their sports, fraternities, student 
politics half so quickly as to a discussion of 
philosophy, religious conceptions, national and in- 
ternational politics, socialism, pacifism. They are, 
generally older and 





be reached if one re- 
lies merely on Amer- 
ican newsapers pub- 
lished in Europe, or 
does all the sight- 
seeing first, expect- 
ing any time to be 
left for knowing peo- 
ple or understanding 
situations. Discrim- 
ination is necessary, 


he aven, 


birth! 


In a Continental Train 


Hight pairs of eyes, from nations six or seven, 
Make furtive inquisition each of all; 
Earth brown, night black, or 


At each encounter timid eyelids fall. 


Pool looks and laugh, heirs of the 


less “collegiate” than 
American stu- 
dents. 

By all means learn 
to know the Student 
Christian Movements 
in the different coun- 
tries, through indi- 
viduals, conferences, 
student hostels and 
foyers, and thus un- 


blue as noontide 


world from 


for everything in Eu- ; derstand better . 

; ‘an’t | ae Black eyes or blue, the light they hold is one; : ta qd over the 

rope can’t be seen World’s Student 
. Mothered we were of mapped and parcelled earth, 

and understood in ; 


three months — not 
even by an American 


st udent : The London Mercury 





If I were going to 


But fathered of the free unfrontiered sun, 


Christian Federation. 
Seek to know the 
strong and weak 
points of these move- 
ments—how the men 


—ANNA DE BARY. 








Europe this summer, 

I would try to visit some of the smaller countries. 
Many of us hardly realize that there are civilized 
nations in Europe other than the half dozen usual- 
ly visited, and seem to feel that central European 
and Scandinavian countries are beneath our no- 
tice. Nor would I whisk from one center to an- 
other, seeing nothing between. Many smaller 
places are important and really fascinating. See- 
ing Paris is not one whit more romantic than 
checking one’s heavy luggage (which should be 
light) and spending the day and night or more 
roaming about places uninvaded by tourists. 
Furthermore, if you want to see people other than 
your own countrymen, stop at hotels off the 
beaten tourist track which are not swamped with 
Americans, and at least sometimes ride where the 
people of the country ride—third class and in 
trams. 


You won't leave out students, will you? You 


and women work to- 
gether in one organization—the place of secre- 
taries and buildings, etc. You will find keen think- 
ing in most of these groups, but they have no 
monopoly on it. 

You will be interested in other groups, such as 
the many different youth movements in Germany, 
especially the Wandervogel, composed of young 
boys and girls from many classes; other interna- 
tional and pacifist youth groups such as La Jeun 
Republique; the young leaders of the Labor Party 
and Workers’ Educational Movement in Great 
Britain; Toynbee Hall in London; the large stu- 
dent federations in most countries, far advanced 
in their national and international programs over 
any similar movement in America. 

You'll get copies of student papers and maga- 
zines and subscribe for some for next year. And, 
if you can stop rushing around long enough to at- 
tend a student conference or two (you will find 
the dates listed on another page) you probably 





The Alps from Schiers, where the L. S. S. Conference meets August 6-15. 


will count this the richest experience of your trip. 

It is quite impossible to say what people in 
general should read before going abroad. One 
needs an understanding of the political, social and 
cultural history of Europe, which most of us 
haven’t got and can’t get overnight. But some 
knowledge of history, kKrench and German dic- 
tionaries, maps and guidebooks is important. 
Also I would pore more than usual over the peri- 
odical literature of the countries to which I was 
going, getting various points of view from those 
countries and not merely from American news- 
papers and magazines. Read now, on the way 
over and after you get there; and don’t make up 
your mind before you get there—and not neces- 
sarily afterward. Also you will miss a great deal 
if you fail to get literature from places to which 
you go, such as from the League of Nations, the 
British Labor Party, Student Movement centers, 
Moscow, Fascist organizations, etc. 

I would travel with very light luggage, but if at 
all possible, would certainly take with me: 


A good map, cloth back, several feet square 
Baedekers (Guides Bleus for France) 
At least one language other than English 


Some knowledge of the political and social 
background of the countries to be visited 


A directory of student centers 


Something faintly resembling a resolution 
not to spend the summer seeing things 
and the rest of the year generalizing 
about people—“The French are so and 
so’—“The British think this” 


stubborn determination not to spend the 
whole time seeing just what one should 
see and thinking exactly what one ought 
to think of them 
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8. A realization, with no hard feeling about it, 
that few people in Europe besides hotel 
managers and shopkeepers will be glad 
to see you or any American 


9. A sense of humor—and adventure 
10. If there were any room left, an umbrella 


11. I would leave my straw hat at home. 


Regarding Summer Travel 


STRIKING phenomenon of recent years 

has been the youth of a nation criss- 

crossing the world in the swelling tides 

of summer travel. The Student Associa- 
tion Movement is not oblivious to its implications 
for international education. THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
would remind those of its readers who this year 
will be part of this happy invading force, that in 
a very real sense they are ambassadors of friend- 
ship. This is especially true of our members who 
are to spend the summer traveling in Europe and 
in the Orient. 


Several years ago the Student Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. initiated the plan of sending student 
pilgrimages of friendship to Europe. These groups, 
made up of representatives of our Association 
Movement, ventured forth in search of friendly 
fellowship with similar student groups and move- 
ments in other countries. Successive pilgrimages 
to Europe and to the Far East have brought a 
rich harvest in international friendships. The Y. 
W. C. A. is now following a similar procedure 
with regard to Europe. They are this year send- 
ing a group which will include colored and 
Oriental students as well as white students and 
one of the two group leaders is to be a 
European. The men’s group this year will go 
not to Europe but to Japan. 


For the present year the National Council of 
Student Associations has decided not to send a 


pilgrimage to Europe. One of the outstanding 
reasons in this decision is not that they are with- 
drawing from this field, but rather that they 
want to do a larger work. Literally thousands 
of American students, including a large number 
of members of our Christian Associations, will 
this year be visiting Europe. Plans are afoot to 
assure that quite definite steps be taken to bring 
not a small group but large numbers of students, 
even those traveling individually and in family 
parties, into touch with the friends of the Student 
Christian Movement and of International Stu- 
dent Service in Europe. Any readers of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN who want definite suggestions 
along this line should get in touch with any 
traveling secretary of the Student Association 
Movement, or write to the editor. 
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SEEK YE FIRST .. ? 
‘6 EEK ye first the kingdom of God and all 
things shall be added unto you.” “But 
a I haven’t time to pray every day,” says 
the undergraduate whose heart is set on 
making a fraternity. He might have put it, “Seek 
ye first the good fraternity and all things shall be 
added.”” There are other types of students among 
us. One says, “Seek ye first an athletic letter, and 
all things shall be added.” Many say, “Seek ye 
first women, wine and song, and all things will be 
added.”’ Still others say—you know what they say ; 
but the question is, What do you say? By your 
actions as well as your lips are you saying: Seek 
ye first things spiritual; or, do you seek first 
things material and let the spiritual things slip in 
if, and when, they can? Ask yourself. 





THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


HAT memories are stirred in those who, 
across the years, have attended the sum- 
mer conferences at places now forever 
sacred because of their associations! One 
is continually meeting in every section of the 
country men who recall great accessions of cour- 
age, light and strength, that have come to them 
at these summer gatherings. Many a man has 
said, ‘Life has been a different thing to me since 
I attended ““Geneva’”—or Northfield—or Seabeck 
—or any one of the others. This year there are 
particularly alluring prospects before those who 
are privileged to represent their colleges at these 
vision-forming gatherings. 

This summer men will be thinking of the call 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. that 
we celebrate in some adequate way the nineteenth 
centenary of the earthly ministry of our Lord, 
which would naturally culminate in 1930. During 
recent years we have had our attention turned in 
upon ourselves. We have been examining our- 
selves, facing our “problems.” That has had a 
salutary effect and has made us ready to turn our 
respectful, earnest attention with new thorough- 
ness to making a “fresh, intensive study of Christ 
and his message.” 

No thoughtful student needs to be convinced 
today that ours is not a wholly Christian civiliza- 
tion. After nineteen centuries of the teaching of 
Jesus, we have made sadly slow progress in trans- 
forming life to his standards and his ends. When 
better can we take time to “ponder and then 
dare,” than at these conferences when by river, 
mountain, lake or sea we take time to see the 
unveiled face of Jesus and to hear his quiet voice 
calling us to heroic, sacrificial living. 





EDITORIALS 









SUPERVISION—OR FELLOWSHIP? 


HILE life in the local Associations goes 
forward in the usual manner, there is 
much talk across the country about the 
organization of our intercollegiate fellow- 
ships. In the long run the way this question is 
settled has profound significance for the local 
work. No vital Christian group can live unto itself 
alone. The agents chosen to facilitate our inter- 
collegiate fellowship must be of a type that truly 
represent the best of our organized life. A few 
colleges are largely self-reliant in spiritual things. 
Most of us, however, need the help of others. The 
strong must ever help the weak. L. P. Jacks re- 
minds us that it is never easy to hold the Christian 
faith; to do so is certainly not easy in the 
science-dominated colleges of today. To bring to 
the students of our generation a religious message 
which is winsome in human reality and also in- 
tellectually valid is a task which requires all of us 
pulling together. 

It is remarkably encouraging to discover how 
widespread is the determination to work out the 
best possible plan of such intercollegiate fellowship 
within the Y. M. C. A. The word “supervision” 
no longer connotes all we feel is involved in these 
many conferences in the regions. Supervision 
seems to suggest some external control. We have 
in recent years been building up a very real and 
very widespread sense of partnership in our own 
enterprise. It is thus in a real sense a movement— 
a movement of thought and life which maintains 
itself in such characteristic student ways as inter- 
collegiate conferences and deputations and coun- 
cils, and most of all by the agents or traveling 
secretaries which these councils help to choose and 
direct. With the growing power of the student 
councils as recognised phases of Y. M. C. A. pol- 
icy, the two chief functions of traveling secre- 
taries are properly administration and fellow- 
ship. 

At the end of the day—as Dr. John R. Mott has 
just written the chairman of one eastern com- 
mittee—the form of organized life which will be 
worked out will be what seems to the leading 
spirits in the leading Associations most freely to 
facilitate the flow of spiritual vitality from one 
college to another across the whole country and 
around the whole world. It is well that the vast 
amount of organizational discussion right now 
does not need to involve many of us. Those not 
so involved will help it forward best by building up 
local Associations of such Christian conviction » 
contagion that they cannot be withheld from 
entering into partnership with similar groups in 
nearby and similar colleges. 






CHINA FOR THE CHINESE 


The report that Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
is in favor of more restrictions against the inva- 
sion of foreigners suggests one way out of 
China’s difficulties. Her most serious problem to- 
day grows out of the presence of foreigners.’ It 
is even suggested that because of inconvenience 
and danger to foreigners China should not be per- 
mitted a revolution. All of this ought naturally 
turn the attention of Chinese thinkers to the 
necessity of a restriction law. 

China has found that Americans, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen cannot be assimilated. They per- 
sist in holding to their own customs and manners 
and speech, and are prone to herd together. 
They refuse to accept Chinese institutions. Thus, 
using our American standard, they are clearly 
undesirable. 

Because so many are there now and have been 
there so long, perhaps it would be well to have a 
process of gradual elimination. Something like 
our national quota system might be worked out— 
based, say, on the number of foreigners in China 
in 1900. Thus, Americans, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen would be admitted according to their 
numerical strength that year. 

However China works it out, she cannot escape 
the necessity. The adoption of such a plan 
It would be 
We 


would be the sincerest flattery of us. 
a recognition of our wisdom, our judgment. 
could not object without making ourselves ridic- 
ulous. 


America for Americans—good! 
England for Englishman—splendid! 
China for the Chinese—great! 
—From The New York World. 


TWO STREAMS IN COLLEGE LIFE 


OOTBALL, dates, parties, shows, dances, 

celebrations, etc., etc. College life presents 

a hectic surface to the outside observer. 

Most students are caught in the whirl. 
Some make the mistake of thinking the surface 
activity the main business of college. But many 
students, fortunately, realize that underneath 
there runs a deeper, more quiet, more powerful 
stream of intellectual growth which is the per- 
manent and abiding worth of college. ... In 
every conversation, in class or out of class, one 
can detect men whose lives are in a process of 
realignment, whose thoughts are confused, and 
whose convictions are shaken, and whose aspira- 
tions and ideals are in a hazy mist. 

Let us never forget that our business on the 
campus is that of leading men to a view of life 
that will inspire them to a life dedicated to the 
highest values. We believe passionately that the 
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universe is not a cold, lifeless mechanism, but has 
at heart a power, symbolized by our term 
“Father,” which has led humanity from star-dust 
to Jesus and Socrates, and is best characterized, 
not by the atoms in the rock, but by the values 
that have been produced—Truth, Beauty, and 
Goodness. Without a faith in the reality of these 
values, life loses its inspiration and purpose. 
With a faith in these values life takes on the role 
of consecration to them. 
HARRY SWANSON. 
Washington University. 


WORSHIP 
(Continued from page 219) 


charged with permanent effect upon us and them. 
The voice of the congregation is a thrilling thing 
to those who listen for the overtones of another 
world; but perhaps even more moving is its 
silence. Would that we had in our worship 
greater space for being quiet together before 
God! And so, we ought to merge ourselves in 
whatever is done. Aloofness simply shuts a door 
between us and the God who is in this temple. 
Keep the door wide open. Forget self. Join in. 
Sing (careless whether we can sing), read, pray, 
listen, be hushed as one of them. The more we 
can put off our sophistication, the better we shall 
be rewarded. And, I may add, the more we shall 
contribute to the atmosphere of worship in the 
group. By allowing ourselves to be led we in 
turn become leaders; and | think we have a re- 
sponsibility here. 

There is one thing I should like to add. In 
what I have been saying it may seem that the 
ethical and intellectual elements of our nature 
have been excluded. By no means. For it is they 
that give content and direction to worship. To 
steep oneself in the ideals of Jesus and his con- 
cept of God, to learn all one can of history, nature 
and the deep needs of the world, to think and 
think and think; above all, to make one’s own 
essay in man’s behalf—is the complement of what 
we do in the Church. Without that worship de- 
generates into self-indulgence. Yes, we must 
have that! 

To conclude. I realize that in these few sug- 
gestions I have been sketching too high an ideal 
of worship for most of us to carry out. And so ! 
would add: Let us not be discouraged if only 
now and then we seem to attain to it. That is the 
way of nature: the ore comes ever in the quartz. 
Worship in practice is generally fragmentary, 
mixed, distracted by constant irrelevancies. There 
will be days when we cannot win it at all. No 
matter. What we do get will be worth all the 
trying. 
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The Book Shelf 


WHAT MAY I BELIEVE? By Edmund D. 
Soper. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Everything that Dr. Soper writes is both stim- 
ulating and satisfying. He quickens the mind of 
the reader without leaving him in that uncom- 
fortable mental state which means that questions 
have been raised without giving a point of view 
from which to look for a solution. Few books 
show wider acquaintance with the entire field un- 
der survey than does this last book of Dr. Soper. 
The author has read very widely and yet he does 
not load his pages with references. He has thor- 
oughly digested his information into his own in- 
most thought and has told us of some of the 
sources of his spiritual nourishment. The book 
is singularly free from over-positiveness, while it 
is very firm in its conviction that there are es- 
sential truths which can be held without reserve, 
—truths, in other words, which we can venture 
out upon with every ounce of our energy. Dr. 
Soper’s comparative study of religions has 
brought him into sympathy with the quest for 
truth everywhere, but he has not lost his sense of 
perspective. He has his firmly-held scale of 
values; he reaches, I think, steady and just 
judgments. The book is written in a spirit of 
calm confidence which indicates that the faith of 
which the author speaks has entered into himself 
and permeates even his manner of expression. 
Some books leave us in a yeasty ferment without 
any principle around which our understanding 
may organize itself. Dr. Soper does not attempt 
to solve all or many questions, but he makes us 
feel very sure that the truth of Christianity stands 
fast and that we can build upon it without fear. 
I am sure that every reader will catch some of the 
solidity of the reasoning and something of the 
calmness of spirit which is so sadly needed in 
these days—and without which it is hardly pos- 
sible to think at all upon the essential principles 
of the Kingdom of God. 

FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL. 

Pittsburgh. 


EVOLUTION IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By Robert Andrews Millikan. Yale University 
Press. Ninety Cents. 


Occasionally there appears on the market a 
book by a scientist that is readable, and better 
than that, understandable, by the “average 
reader.” Dr. Millikan’s new book is such. The 


subject matter is the recently delivered Terry 
Lectures at Yale. 
ful reading. 

The three divisions, The Evolution of Twentieth 
Century Physics; New Truth and Old; The Evo- 
lution of Religion, trace carefully the evolution- 


The book is worthy of a care- 


ary process of man’s thinking as related to sci- 
ence, morals and religion. Dr. Millikan has pre- 
sented his facts clearly. He makes no claim to 
speak with authority on philosophy or religion; 
he “endeavors to indicate how the growth of 
science seems to have contributed to the evolution 
of religion in the past and what sort of influences 
it appears to be exerting upon its future evolu- 
tion today.” 

Any student who thinks that the science he is 
studying in his classroom is ruining his religious 
faith will do well to take time to read this book 
by one who is a master craftsman and a scientist 
who thinks deeply into the meaning of all life. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 

Cal. Inst. of Tech. 


THE CRUCIFIXION IN OUR STREET. By 
George Stewart. Doran. $1.35. 


Only a poet, of profound, historical imagina- 
tion, could have presented the vivid and compel- 
ling picture of the Cross which glows in the 
pages of this book. George Stewart has put liv- 
ing meanings into texts and dogmas that had, for 
many, become moribund through abuse and dis- 
use. It is increasingly difficult for the student 
today to talk in terms of the average churchman. 
Here, a churchman who is far above the average 
phrases the appeal of the Cross for the man who 
is willing to think above the level of contemporary 
religious mediocrity. 

One does not go far in these Lenten sermons 
without discovering strong answers to those who 
would belittle the central event in Christian his- 
tory. The Cross is something more than the sym- 
bol of the genius of Christianity; “more than a 
martyr suffering or a spectacular exhibition of the 
divine mercy.” The Crucifixion is ‘a revelation 
of a perpetual process in human life’’—the proc- 
ess of creative suffering for the redemption of 
humanity. For Dr. Stewart the Cross is as sig- 
nificant and as powerful as one will permit it to 
be. No one can doubt that he has contemplated 
“this cosmic educational drama” so devoutly that 
he has truly sensed “the madness and the exalta- 
tion of the Cross.” He has written this book that 
others may share the overwhelming experience. 

What a deluge of evidence is presented to prove 
that the fellowship of the Cross is universal! All 
of the notes of tragedy and sacrifice, pain and 
agony, are sounded with the triumphant. harmony 
of redemption swelling above all lesser strains. 
It is the music of love with none of the minor 
chords left out. 


One could wish that Dr. Stewart had not clung 
quite so tenaciously to some of the theological 
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terms which will dim the freshness of the book 
for a few readers. One might regret that, in sup- 
porting his thesis, he becomes at times too fluent 
and repetitious. But one cannot escape his driv- 
ing conviction that men do not become worthy of 
the name Christian until their lives have become 
one with Jesus’ life in creative love and sacrificial 
suffering. And who camescape the conclusion that 
if “there was that about Jesus which caused him 
to partake of every bitter cup which is pressed to 
human lips,” there is a challenge to discipleship 
which is inescapable for the sensitive spirit. 

If you really desire a deeper understanding of 
this Jesus who “explored the way of faith, the 
way of imagination, and the way of death,” let 
George Stewart lead you, through this book, in 
your “contemplation of the gaunt figure on the 
cross.” 

CHARLES C. NOBLE. 


BEHAVIORISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. By A. 
A. Roback. University Bookstore, Cambridge, 
Mass. $3.50. 


This volume, dedicated to E. B. Titchener and 
William McDougal, “‘two pillars of Anglo-Ameri- 
can psychology,” is a polemic against behavior- 
ism. The aim is frankly stated in the preface to 
“counteract a tendency which is prone to warp 
the development of American psychology for some 
years and to cause its belittlement in other lands.” 
His method of attack is somewhat as follows: first 
he sketches the history of behaviorism and sum- 
marizes its philosophical background ; next he calls 
the roll of the behaviorists, lines them up in the 
order of the degree to which they depart from 
traditional psychology, points out the differences 
among them and shows how they disagree on the 
fundamental features of the doctrine; next he 
calls the roll of the critics and passes in review 
the fundamental objections brought out by them; 
from this point he proceeds with a series of criti- 
cisms of his own. 

His criticisms may be grouped roughly as log- 
ical and practical. On the side of logic he first 
shows that the concept of behavior is vague and 
ill-defined and that the behaviorists have paid 
little heed to this weakness. He finds specimens 
of practically all the fallacies known to logic in 
their writings. Behaviorists are particularly 
guilty of question-begging and over-simplification 
of complex processes. Better minds than the 
present-day behaviorists have wrestled with the 
problem of thinking, for example, but they dismiss 
it with a snap of the fingers by saying it is “noth- 
ing but” muscle twitches in the larynx. Indeed 
the literature is full of these “nothing buts.” 
Roback reduces this type of explanation to an ab- 
surdity by pointing out that a stirring musical 
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composition played on a fine violin is “nothing 
but” a few horse hairs drawn across some dried 
catgut. 

Behaviorism is weak and loose-jointed in its 
logic and it is weaker still in its application to the 
problems of daily life—just where it has boasted 
of its superior strength. He devotes more than 
a third of the volume to showing that behaviorism 
has not and perhaps cannot be of as much serv- 
ice as traditional psychology in the fields of art, 
ethics, law, medicine, religion, and the social 
sciences in general. 

The disinterested but intelligent by-stander who 
is earnestly seeking light on the controversy will 
find this volume a very stimulating presentation 
of the negative. The author has done a good job 
in showing up the weakness of the system. He 
feels that there is no compromise between be- 
haviorism and what he calls “mentalism” and that 
those who tender the olive branch are doing more 
harm than good. Further, he thinks that be- 
haviorism, like phrenology and mesmerism, has 
shot its bolt and will soon pass away. 

Since Roback’s volume was published behavior- 
ism has shown certain symptoms of serious ill- 
ness. Whitehead dealt it a heavy blow when he 
pointed out that it is based on a physics and chem- 
istry which is now being abandoned by the physi- 
cists and chemists themselves. The conditioned 
reflex technique—like the bulwark of behavior- 
ism—has yielded more in the way of literature on 
what probably happens than it has laboratory 
studies of what actually does happen. 

Many psychologists still use the “introspec- 
tion” method; the very latest textbooks still have 
chapters on feeling, emotions, thinking and the 
higher thought progress. In Germany the Gestalt 
movement has entirely overshadowed behaviorism, 
if not completely discredited it. After all, Roback 
may be behaviorism’s prophet of doom, who 
knows? 

MARK A. May. 
Columbia Univ. 


MICROBE HUNTERS. By Paul de Kruif. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 


Here is a fascinating book. Under one cover 
are welded together history, science, biography, 
and the whole reads like fiction. It is a history of 
great campaigns in man’s conquest of nature, 
from the time the practically unknown seven- 
teenth century Dutchman Leeuwenhock discover- 
ed microbes, until a few years ago when Jesse 
Lazear and his companions gave their lives that 
yellow fever might be wiped off the face of the 
earth. It is a book of the heroes and saints of 
science and of religion although not of theology. 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Boston. 
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Communications 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD 
Dear Dave: 

You would like to look in on my 
“sitter” tomorrow afternoon at tea 
time. Dr. Bartlett of Mansfield has 
gathered about him a dozen interest- 
ing fellows, and for some weeks we 
have been going through Cannon 
Streeter’s Reality. Although many 
are theologs or philosophers, we have 
a mathematician, a lawyer, and my- 
self in English. Tomorrow, when 
they come here, we will tackle the 
chapter on Creative Strife. The usual 
procedure is to object from several 
angles to Streeter’s reasons and ulti- 
mately agree with his conclusions. 
The group thinks that his chapter on 
Materialism is inadequate, in that it 
uses a mistaken conception of mechan- 
ism. They like his distinction be- 
tween quantity and quality, however; 
his use of art as a concept by which 
we get a better understanding of just 
how religion is something more than 
science, and his relating the God of 
the Hebrew prophets to Bergsonian 
life-force. 

I haven’t thanked you for putting 
me in Dr. Bartlett’s way. He hunted 
me out the first Sunday of last term. 
As a discussion leader his mind works 
a little too independently; but as a 
congenial spirit he is a decided benefit 
to the group. I am growing to like 
him very much. 

Today has insured its fame in the 
annals because the sun shone every 
single minute from its tardy appear- 
ance over New. Edward, the beefy- 
necked scout, cynically predicted rain 
before tea-time or at least before din- 
ner, but the laugh is on him. The 
Thames is swollen, and there is snow 
on the playing fields, but in the parks 
this afternoon the undergraduates 
were frolicking at hockey as though 
it were actually spring. Last term I 
was initiated into the droll English 
game of rugger. I lost caste in the 
American club for a while by letting 
it be whispered that I thought rugger 
more tun than our game. I made up 
for the lack of patriotism, however, 
by escorting two Englishmen to the 
American-Colonial football match and 
attempting to answer their questions 
about the man who called out all the 
numbers. That game, by the way, 
was a riot. The colonials from Aus- 
tralia and South Africa hadn’t seen 
our game, and they lost the toss which 
was to determine which half of the 
game was to be played in English 
rugger and which half in the Ameri- 
can variety. So the Americans took 
the first half in their own game and 
waded through them, wearing them 








The Editors are 
anxious to have contribu- 
tions, especially from un- 
dergraduates, on any 
subject which bears on the 
aims of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. Correspondents 
who keep their communica- 
tions within 200 words are 
granted special crowns! 








all out before the second half came 
off. 

News from student circles has been 
very scanty. Wish I had been on 
hand for the conference in Milwaukee. 

My best to you. 

Sincerely, 
GORDON K. CHALMERS. 
Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


WE CAN’T RESIST PUBLISH- 
ING THIS! 


DEAR EDITOR: 

My copy of INTERCOLLEGIAN arrived 
last night and it sent such a thrill up 
and down my backbone that I simply 
have to write about it. The magazine 
is actually alive. It’s getting up where 
the air is thin and the climbing harder, 
but the view and the exhilaration of 
the climb and the hunger for the top 
have increased a hundredfold. Recent 
issues have been that way. I’ve heard 
professors and students in many 
places here in the Middle West talking 
about it. It’s perhaps ahead of the 
majority of our Association members, 
but here and there are a few who are 
keeping up and are casting aside 
everything in order to run more freely 
and to explore more deeply into this 
business of taking Christ seriously. I 
hope the INTERCOLLEGIAN can be kept 
prophetic as it is, and challenging and 
dangerous, and not slip back into be- 


ing mildly safe and comfortably 
digestible—a sort of Christian Poor 
Richard’s almanac, as some would 
have it. 
Best regards, 
ANDY Roy. 
NOTE: Mr. Roy (Washington and 


Lee, and Princeton) is traveling this 
year for the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 


WASTING OUR SUBSTANCE 
DEAR SIR: 


After months of agitation and prep- 
aration, a bill was introduced in the 
Minnesota State Legislature in Febru- 
ary which, if passed, would have made 
it a misdemeanor to teach the theory 
of evolution or to use text books based 
on this theory. The proponents of the 
bill, conscientious and zealous, made a 
determined and extensive as well as 
intensive campaign to build up senti- 
ment and apparently they got large 
support. The committees of the Legis- 
lature held an open hearing at which 
standing-room was at a premium. The 
committees brought in adverse reports 
and the Senate voted against the bill 
by a large majority. 

A large part of the strength of the 
opposition to the bill came from Chris- 
tian people, pastors and laymen. Of 
course practically all of the support 
came not only from Christians but in 
the name of Christianity. In the 
writer’s opinion, the regrettably signi- 
ficant fact is that this question should 
command so much time, energy, devo- 
tion and zeal on the part of Christian 
people when what students as well as 
others need today is not so much a 
theory of how they got here as what 
they shall do with themselves now 
that they are here. The university 
churches and Associations are con- 
vinced that our major emphasis, more 
than ever, must be placed on the real 
heart of the Christian religion which 
Jesus reiterated so often, namely, our 
attitude toward God and our fellow 
men. If this kind of program can be 
effectively promoted, questions such as 
evolution will not ever again seriously 
disturb a whole state. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cyrus P. BARNUM 
Univ. of Minn. 


WHY BOTHER TO THINK? 
DEAR EDITOR: 


In the desire of students today to be 
open-minded, we are becoming shallow 
personalities with no depth or 
strength of conviction. Students are 
spiritually lazy, as well as being men- 
tally inert—we are too contented with 
the pouring in of other peoples’ philos- 
ophy, ideas, etc., and do not feel the 
necessity of having to work out our 
own philosophy. What difference does 
it make, anyway? This is the cause 
for the widespread indifference in our 
American colleges to Christian Asso- 
ciation work. 

Sincerely, 
MARIE JENSEN. 
Wheaton College. 
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Indiana’s Training 
Conference 


(As we go to press the training conferences 
for new officers are meeting in every corner 
of the country. This report from Indiana 
may be taken as typical also of many of the 
others.) 


6 re Indiana State Officers Train- 

ing Conference was held at In- 
diana University, March 25-27, with 
one hundred and fifty men and women 
in attendance. The conference was 
opened Friday afternoon with a short 
address by “Dad” Elliott on “The 
Necessity of Christian Living.” Maude 
Gwinn, Regional Y. W. C. A. Secre- 
tary, made the closing address Sun- 
day morning. 

The spirit was fine and under the 
strong leadership many campus prob- 
lems and situations were discussed. 
An important event of the conference 
was the Lake Geneva Dinner, Satur- 
day evening. The program 
planned so that it represented a tour 
around the world, and at each port 
some phase of the Association’s work 
was presented. European Movements, 
WwW. 8. Cc F., I. 8-8. Pan Paeifie 
Conference, and many other activities 
were presented, including the Lake 
Geneva Student Conference to be 
held next summer. 


was 


There were present delegates from 
every college in the state, and besides 
discussing problems relative to the 
cabinets of the Associations, a fine 
spiritual note was struck by Josep! 
Kidd (Univ. of Indiana) and Miss 
Gwinn, in which they emphasized the 
necessity of personal evangelism. 

JOHN E. FELL. 
Indiana University. 


Summer School for New 
Presidents 


4 han Presidents’ Training School 
will meet for its second annual 
session at Blue Ridge July 20—August 
31. <A folder describing the courses, 
free scholarships, and subsidies may 
be obtained from J. W. Bergthold, 
412 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
This school, the only one of its kind, 
has attracted nation-wide attention. 
Last year inquiries came from New 
England, the Middle Atlantic, Eastern 
and Southwestern regions. This year 
already there have been similar in- 
quiries and practical assurance that 
the enrollment will include men from 
various sections of the country. One 
of the presidents in attendance last 
year writes:: “The training school 
gives to the newly elected president 
an opportunity for mental and spirit- 
ual development which he cannot af- 
ford to miss. This training will be of 
inestimable value in whatever line of 
work he may later follow. The As- 
sociation should, if necessary, go to 





some expense to send its president. 
The Association whose President is 
denied the privilege will be handi- 
capped in its work.” 


“If I Were President”’ 


F I had recently been chosen presi- 

dent of the college Christian Asso- 
ciation for 1927-28, I should first of 
all realize that I had gotten into a 
critical situation. I should realize that 
I had become nominal leader of the 
body of men who are the nominal 
representatives of the cause of Christ 
on my campus. 


My first act would be to eliminate 
the “nominal” in my own mind. I 
should make up my mind that my po- 
sition was one that demands every 
minute that can be given to it, and 
that if I gave every minute of every 
day to it I still should not be able 
to do it satisfactorily; and according- 
ly I should make up my mind to de- 
vote every possible part of my time 
for the coming year to this job—even 
where this might mean sacrificing 
other offices. I should, of course, also 
choose men as my cabinet co-workers 
who likewise purposed to put this job 
first. 


I should at all times be willing to 
do work not done by my associates, 
but should never be satisfied until I 
had inspired them to work with me. 
I should try to combine those so- 
seldom-combined qualities: inspira- 
tion, information and production. That 
is, | should try to realize the propor- 
tions, and the eternal significance of 
my individual contribution to God; 

Sut I should not expect Him to pardon 
mental, or moral, or physical laziness 
on my part. And I should certainly 
not forget that works must justify 
the faith of my cabinet. 


By every means at my disposal I 
should try to inculcate the ideal of 
apostolic service into my  fellow- 
workers, so that we might regard our 
cabinet-meetings as small replicas of 
the Lord’s Supper. I should strive 
most earnestly to see that times of 
discussion and fellowship such as 
cabinet meetings afford, should al- 
ways be followed by the action and 
accomplishment of missionary work 
like Paul’s. 


I should, most of all, try to lose the 
sense of being an individual trying 
to push across a task and should try 
to cultivate a consciousness of being 
used in the great cosmic work of 
God’s world. And I should see to it 
that this energy be put to work in 
bettering definite human situations, 
and in ennobking human character. 


FRANK BANCROFT. 
Princeton. 
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Tasks for New Officers 


1. To understand and appreciate 
more thorcughly the purpose, oppor- 
tunities and experience of the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association— 
a glorious past and challenging fu- 
ture. 

2. To pick quickly the ablest Chris- 
tian leaders of the campus for cabinet 
and council positions. Then organize 
them into an_ intelligent, eager, 
efficient force for personal and social 
righteousness on the campus. 

3. To spend some hours. with 
student, faculty and church leaders, 
making a study of the religious needs 
of the campus and what program 
policies are most essential to produce 
results in changed life, individual and 
group. 

4. To have literally all the working 
staff subscribe for the INTERCOLLEGIAN 
and agree definitely to go to Seabeck 
or Asilomar. 

5. To obtain in a united search a 
richer spiritual quality — perhaps 
through prayer, study of the teachings 
of Jesus, fellowship and service. 
—Pacifie Coast Now and Then Bulletin 


The President After 
Fifteen Years 


A N excursion into the history of 
- the student days of the speak- 
ers at the Milwaukee Conference re- 
vealed a_ startling percentage of 
Association presidents. Kirby Page 
was Association president at Drake 
for three years; other presidents 
were: Harold Phillips (Denison and 
Union Theological); Henry Sloane 
Coffin (Yale); Charles W. Gilkey 
(Harvard); Howard Thurman (More- 
house) and Harrison §S. Elliott (Drew 
Theological). “Sunny” was also Bible 
Study Chairman during his undergrad- 
uate days at Ohio 
later became general 


Wesleyan and 
secretary. 

Bruce Curry, Mordecai Johnson, 
and R. A. Millikan were all interested 
in the religious life of their various 
colleges and Studdert Kennedy is very 
closely in touch with the British 
Student Movement. Reinhold Niebuhr 
was a cabinet member during his un 
dergraduate days and was one of the 
organizers of the Student Association 
at Eden Theological Seminary. Tim- 
othy T. Lew, while at Columbia, was 
President of the Chinese Christian 
Association of North America, Editor 
of Christian China and a member of 
the Association while attending the 
University of Georgia. He is now 24 
member of the National Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China and a member of the Board of 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Y. 
M. C. A. at Pekin. 
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Adventures in Free Speech 


Speak the Truth with Love 


S he was passing through New 

York, G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 
said one thing which ought not to be 
overlooked among the other wise 
things he said during his visit to 
America. Regarding courage in 
speaking out God’s truth he said: 
“The parson has got to speak out, 
whether people like it or not, and if 
they duck him, well, that is mild— 
they crucified Christ. The one thing 
he has to stand for, is the right to 
give his people the message God gives 
him on his knees, and if he allows 
the fear of any form of persecution, 
whether it be ducking his person or 
docking his salary, to stand in the 
way, then, he must reckon with the 
Lord he serves, and in Whose name 
he speaks. ... There is one thing 
parsons have got to be careful about, 
and that is, that they speak the truth, 
and speak it lovingly.” 


To Improve the Status Quo 


\ HAT a student publication calls 
“an attempt to suppress free- 

lom of speech” at the University of 
Georgia has with discon- 
tinuance of the effort to oust Paul 
Guthrie, assistant secretary of the 
college Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation because of his connection with 
a student inter-racial commission and 
alleged opposition to militarism. 
Guthrie was sustained by the Associa- 
tion board of directors, who highly 
commended his work; the _ student 
body also was strong in his support. 
Red and Black, the college journal, 
says: “The movement to fire Paul 
Guthrie from the university on ac- 
count of his holding a few trifling 
opinions is thoroughly typical of the 
Southern method of maintaining men- 
tal backwardness. Anything which is 
old and customary is accepted and 
practised; any one who attempts to 
improve the status quo, or any one 
who, unwittingly, uses a little of his 
God-given thinking power, must be 
dispatched forthwith. The most ef- 
fective method of maintaining old 
ideas, prejudices, and hatreds is to 
squelch the thinkers. . .. The ques- 
tion at stake is, Will freedom of 
thought and expression be squelched 
right here in the university, where 
thought is supposed to be fostered, 
where thinkers should be welcome, 
where opinions should be thrashed out 
instead of suppressed—supposedly the 
center of progressive and new 
thought in the state?” 
—R. 


collapsed 





B. ELEAZER. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Debate at Michigan 


bbe way to do it is to stage a de- 

bate. Thus liberalism can get its 
hearing and conservatism will not be 
frothing at the mouth in indignant 
voicelessness. Whether it be Russia 
or vaccination or the League of Na- 
tions or the elective system or. birth 
control, don’t gamble on the possibil- 
ities of a disinterested campus. by in- 
viting only the champion of the lo- 
cally unpopular cause to say his say. 
Invite two persons to say their say, 
and the “Standing Room Only” sign 
will have to be hung out. 

The truth of these statements was 
recently and vividly proved in the 
University of Michigan. Sherwood 
Eddy had been announced for a se- 
ries of meetings. The Detroit Free 
Press, ardent guardian of the hun- 
dred per cent American conscience, 
had called down a torrent of abuse on 
his head. “Eddy is a Bolshevist. No 
state university building should be 
opened to the insult of his presence.” 
“Eddy is a yellow slacker and pacifist. 
No red-blooded American student 
should be allowed to listen to the poi- 
son of his words.” So in substance 
shrieked the Free Press. 

Soon a committee of gentlemen in 
khaki waited on the officers of the 
Student Christian Association and de- 
manded that the meetings be can- 
celled. “Nothing doing,” answered 
the S. C. A. “Then we’ll attend to 
the matter ourselves,” threatened the 
R. O. T. C. and the American Legion 
gentlemen. So they hied them to the 
office of President Clarence C. Little 
of the university. President Little is 
six feet tall and has a smile like an 
Italian dawn. He is a scientist and 
in his spare moments he experiments 
with mice. But there was nothing 
mouse-like in the vigor with which he 
declared that the rights of the open 
mind and the unmuzzled lip would be 
recognized on the campus at Ann Ar- 
bor. He suavely announced that 
Eddy would speak but that a trusted 
member of the faculty would be on 
hand to listen to the “sedition,” and 
if proved to be too persuasive this 
trusted member of the faculty would 
address the audience of immature stu- 
dent minds reminding that they were 
hearing only one side of the question. 
Exeunt the gentlement in khaki. 
Jubilation in the halls of the S. C. A. 

Then divine inspiration began to 
work. “Why not a regular debate?” 
someone suggested. So a challenge 
from Eddy, its acceptance by Pro- 
fessor William Hobbs, arch-defender 
of preparedness; and it only remained 
to decide whether seats at the ring- 


side should: be reserved for out-of- 
town editors and clergymen. 

They call it now on the campus the 
“great debate.” It was dated so as to 
serve as the university’s official cele- 
bration of Washington’s birthday. 
Five thousand intent listeners had to 
crowd the paint off the walls of Hill 
Auditorium to find room to get in. 
Autos«streamed into Ann Arbor to 
an extént reminiscent of an October 
football Saturday. The student daily 
newspaper remarked the next day, 
“Hobbs was first in war, Eddy first in 
peace, but George Washington still 
remains first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

“Man is a fighting animal and al- 
ways will be such,” thundered Pro- 
fessor Hobbs. 

“Love is stronger than force, and 
the way of Jesus will prevail until 
the fighting animal ceases to be,” re- 
torted Sherwood Eddy. 

In the ninety minutes of clashing 
consciences every angle of the milita- 
ristic problem was considered. A 
whole university attended an elect” 
course in Christian ethics. People 
who came to curse and laugh at Eddy 
remained to shake his hand and ask 
for his book. 


Who was the winner? The milita- 


rists say, “Professor Hobbs.” The 
pacifists say, “Sherwood Eddy.” The 


general “President 
Little.” 

Yes, the way to do it is to stage a 
debate. 


public says, 


HERBERT A. JUMP 
Univ. of Mich. 


Our Friends Say— 

For those who wish above all 
things for comfort and security, this 
is not an ideal time. Far from it. 
Those who are smoothing their bed 
for sleep would do better to be pack- 
ing their bag for the journey; the hu- 
man family has again struck its tents 
for another march. But for those 
who believe in God and are willing 
to go forward with him, this is an ex- 
hilarating day, for it is as full of op- 
portunity as of danger.—W. R. Maltby. 


The policies as to international af- 
fairs—or perhaps the lack of policies 
—that have been pursued since the 
Armistice have made this nation of 
ours a dangerous derelict afloat on 
the seas of international intercourse, 
and lying straight across the path of 
every ship that sails laden with the 
precious cargo of international 
friendship and_ accord.”—Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President, Columbia 
University. 














































































































































































































CHICAGO PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 


The Intercollegian 


The International Outreach 


“A Symphony of Religions” 


4 kw conference on Pan-Pacific Re- 
lations held at the University of 
Chicago March 25 to 27 was a result 
of the growing interest in Pacific 
problems which has been manifest 
ever since the first conference on this 
topic was held at the University of 
Chicago two years ago. This gather- 
ing was non-religious and a genuine 
attempt was made to attract delegates 
of all the nations and religions found 
around the Pacific basin. The number 
of non-American delegates was too 
small but the eager participation of 
those present made the _ shortage 
hardly noticeable. 

The openmindedness and friend- 
liness which characterized the confer- 
ence were due largely to the approach 
of the first Occidental and 
Oriental were asked to give the good 
points of the other culture before be- 
ginning to criticize. The spirit was 
further improved by the worship serv- 
ice “A Symphony of Religions” with 
selections from Hinduism, Christian- 
ity, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Confucianism. 


sessions. 


The second day was spent in a dis- 
cussion of specific problems, both in 
the field of economics and that of im- 
migration and in a search for peaceful 
solutions. The political situation was 
discussed and in the final sessions an 
attempt was made to find the responsi- 
bility of the individual delegates. An 
interesting feature was a _ thorough 
and frank analysis o1 foreign mis- 
sions made by the foreign students. 

There was insufficient time for a 
complete discussion of any of the 
issues, partly because of the lack of 
definite knowledge by the students, 
particularly the Americans. As is 
often the great deal of time 
was wasted on the discussion of issues 


case a 








which adequate preparation would 
have entirely cleared up. On the 
whole the discussions were remarkably 
lively and frank, yet pleasantly free 
from a feeling of antagonism. 

Promoting personal friendships and 
developing better understanding of the 
conflicting view-points were the great- 
est values of the conference. Whether 
it will lead to further action cannot 
be foretold. We can only trust and 
hope that it will be another link in 
the chain of friendship the 
Pacific. 


across 


CHARLES B. FAHS 
Northwestern 


International Dishwashing! 


— Colorado “Pan-Pacitic” Con- 
ference was held March 4-6 at a 
camp near Lookout Mountain, in the 
Rocky Mountains. In order better to 
represent its spirit and purpose the 
conference was advertized as a World 
Friendship Conference. It was felt 
that the most effective and permanent 
results would come not so much from 
the acquiring of facts as from the 
development of personal friendships. 

Some fifty men and women students 
from twelve countries in the Pacific 
Jasin were present. Denver Univer- 
sity and the Colorado School of Mines 
supplied the majority of the delegates. 
The program was built around 
Thomas Que Harrison of the Fellow- 
ship of Youth for Peace, and Dr. 
Cornelius of India. Time was left free 
for sports and for informal fellowship 
before the huge fireplace, or on short 
hikes through the beautiful mountain 
paths. Even dishwashing on a co- 
operative basis became a vehicle for 
the formation of friendships. With 
Korea and Japan washing dishes out 
of the same pan, and with Mexico 





the United States and the Philippin 
wiping, the scripture about the lion 
and the lamb seemed fulfilled. 


Those who feared that the 
aspects would predominate soon had 
their fears allayed. Following forma 
adjournment after the Saturday 
morning address, every delegate 
ignored the invitation of a waxed floor, 
two phonographs and a piano, and 
continued the discussion in small 
groups until lunch. Nor was the after- 
noon address less effective because it 
was preceded vy baseball and a Vir- 
ginia reel. The net result was the 
formation of friendships which carry 
lasting significance. No student 
this country who has discovered the 
sincere, honest and lovable nature of 
Mexican boys can fail to see thei 
whole country in a more friendly light 
So with other countries where peac 
is threatened. Future strife on th 
Pacific may be averted by the multi- 
plication of such conferences, throug] 
which future leaders may learn thi 
ease with which friendship may b¢ 
substituted for enmity. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD 
Colorado School of Mines 


SOcIla 


A Birds-Eye View 


()* March 11, 12, and 13 the col- 
leges and universities of Eastern 
Kansas held a Pan-Pacifie conference’ 
at Lawrence, the Christian Associa- 
tions working in cooperauon with the 
Cosmopolitan clubs of three school 

As pre-conference preparation thi 
local committee on each campus con- 
centrated the study of the interna- 
tional groups on a general survey of 
Pan-Pacific problems. A_ general 
committee furnished some of the in- 
formation sources and coordinated th 
work. 
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A bird’s-eye view of conditions as 
they are in the Pacific basin were 
presented at the first session; later 
the conference divided into special 
problem groups. A banquet Saturday 
evening was followed on Sunday by a 
meeting when the findings of the vari- 
ous groups were summarized. 


The nationals met in separate dele- 
gations and in order to assure a 
world-wide scope to our attack of the 
several problems, each nation was 
represented in all the groups. About 
two hundred delegates attended. 


HAROLD SMITH 
Kansas Univ. 


Thinking Through the 
Missions Question 


ae | UR session last night on foreign 

missions was the best part of 
the conference; it completely changed 
my views on the subject”—so said a 
delegate at the week-end student con- 
ference, April 1-3, at Riverdale, (N. 
Y.). And the great majority of other 
delegates heartily agreed. 


Arthur Rugh startled the students 
when he told of the enormous contri- 
butions that our missionaries have 
made and are making in these foreign 
lands. The session.lasted well on into 
the night and at the close the confer- 
ence committee drew up the following 
as an expression of the sentiment of 
the whole group: 


A small but active Missionary Commit- 
tee must be appointed from every Stu- 
dent Association cabinet, the tasks of this 
committee to be somewhat as follows: 
(a) to present to each Association cabinet 
this whole problem of Foreign Missions. 
It was sugested that they secure an ex- 
pert to heip them do this; (b) to get the 
cabinet as a group and as many others 
as possiole to study some definite phase 
of missionary work; (c) to present the 
subject to the entire student body through 
chapel services or through the columns of 
the newspaper or both; (d) to challenge 
the small group who have been studying 
the subject, to give to some definite mis- 
sionary project and to give generously: 
‘e) to ask those who have given to be 
come a Soliciting Committee to appeal 
personally to their special college friends 
for missionary contributions for the same 
definite object ; (f) to challenge those men 
and women. who seem most interested to 
consider the giving of their lives to this 
missionary service. 


It was suggested that special use 
be made of returned missionaiies who 
are effective speakers and also of the 
best and most recent books on mis- 
sions—such as Whither Bound in Mis- 
sions, The Christ of the Indian Road, 
etc. 


Several of the leaders of the con- 
ference offered to give their services 
to each of the local Association 
groups if desired. 


W. H. TINKER. 
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Students Vote on U.S. Foreign Policy 


oe United States Government will 

bestow an increasing amount of 
confidence in the League of Nations; 
it will call upon the League to relieve 
the crisis in Nicaragua; it will sanc- 
tion a settlement of the Chinese diffi- 
culties by the international agencies; 
it will work through the League and 
its agencies for a program of interna- 
tional disarmament—all of these 
things will happen provided Washing- 
ton acts in accordance with the re- 
sults of a referendum recently con- 
ducted among séven representative 
New England coiJcges. 


Over two thousand students at 
Yale, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural, Middlebury, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, registered 
their convictions on our foreign policy 
with regard to Nicaragua, Mexico, 
China, and disarmament. On every 
point except disarmament, the major- 
ity of those participating in this vote 
favored a course of action different 
from that being tollowed by the Ad- 
ministration. A majority opposed the 
use of armed forces in Nicaragua. A 
majority favored the policy that our 
citizens in Mexico should abide by 
Mexican laws. A majority opposed 
the use of United States troops in 
China. A majority favored some sort 
of a disarmament program. 


This vote was taken as a result of 
questions raised in the minds of stu- 
dents who attended the New England 
Student Conference at Northfield in 
February. By a marvelous act of 
self-control, the delegates refrained 
from expressing themselves cn these 
questions during the Conference it- 
self and spent the next few weeks in 
studying further into the questions 
involved in the attitude our gov- 
ernment is taking towards these vari- 
ous countries. A number of interest- 
ing methods were used in this process. 
At Wesleyan the vote followed a 
rather intensive campaign. Pamph- 
lets and information were kept on the 
reading table in each fraternity; five 
chapel talks dealt with the cuestions 
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under discussion, two interviews with 
members of the faculty appeared in 
the college paper. At Yale six special 
meetings were held by the Yale Court 
of the Christian Association, the pro- 
gram including a debate on pacifism, 
a forum led by undergraduates, ad- 
dresses by members of the faculty. 

The nearest approach to unanimity 
came in the attitude towards the Mex- 
ican situation. A total of 1.322 fav- 
ored the position that American citi- 
zens in Mexico should be subject to 
Mexican laws and 799 favored arbi- 
tration as contrasted with only 163 
who favored the severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico in case 
the Mexican Government enferces its 
land and oil laws. 

A total of 998 favored the “policy 
of using only diplomatic and financial 
action by an international organiza- 
tion or group of »ewers in attempting 
to bring about stable conditions in 
such countries as Nicaragua” while 
702 opposed the using of military force 
by the United States and only 510 
favored the use of force there when- 
ever deemed absolutely necessary by 
our government. 

Almost half of those voting (1019) 
favored “using the League of Nations 
to attempt, by means of econ ‘mic and 
moral assistance, to help China to a 
settlement while the next highest 
number (796) were oposed to sending 
any military forces to Chira and a 
much smaller percentage (446) fav- 
ored the policy sf using tae armed 
forces of the United States “in such 
countries as China whenever deemed 
absolutely necessary by our govern- 
ment, in protecting the lives, property 
and interests of our citizens’ 


Again, on the disarmament question, 
almost half (956) favored working 
through the League while a slightly 
smaller number (812) sup) rted the 
Coolidge proposal for a th-ce-power 
conference, and a still smaller number 
objected to further reducti: of the 
naval and military forces of the 
United States. 





Colorado Students in search of World Friendship. 
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The Fourth 
Internationale 


4 first annual banquet of the 
Fourth Internationale at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was attended by 
about sixty students representative of 
all peoples of the world, and with the 
most varied racial inheritances. Pro- 
fessor Alexander Meiklejohn presided 
over the discussions which were lively 
and unrestrained—‘*What to do with 
the world and how to do it.” 

This banquet differed from previous 
meetings of students from abroad with 
American students in that the manag- 
ing committee was composed of both 
tudents from abroad and American 
students. There was no relation of 
host and guest, no distinction between 
foreigner and native. All met on an 
equal footing and each one was free 
to state his views without embarrass- 
ment, 

Even after the formal meeting ad- 
journed, groups of students stayed on 
for an hour in earnest discussion of 
some of the questions that had been 
raised. 


C. V. HIBBARD 
Univ. of Wis. 


C CA Administrative 
Committee Meets 


6 ews Administrative Committee of 
the Council of Christian Associa- 
tions met in New York City April 2-3, 
with approximately twenty-five mem- 
bers present. Staff and student repre- 
sentatives came from the Middle West, 
the South, New England, and the 
Middle Atlantic regions. 

Chief among the items of discussion 
was the question of ways and means 
to make more effective the decision of 
the Council of Christian Associations 
at Oberlin last fall “that the Christian 
Associations on every college campus 
unitedly study the problem of finding 
some international Christian cause to 
which the students of that college will 
give enthusiastically and sacrificially 
part of their Christian World 
Education program and as a vital ex- 
pression of their real desire to for- 
ward international understanding and 
good will in the world.” 

Other important items on the 
agenda were the reports of standing 
committees; action on the invitation of 
the executive committee of the I. S. S. 
to hold the International Student 
Service Conference in this country in 
1928; planning the fall meetings of 
the C. C. A.; re-commissioning of the 
Literature Committee; final report of 
the Milwaukee Conference Committee, 
and a report from the Student Volun- 
teer Movement concerning the 
Quadrennial Convention which will be 
held next winter. 
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T. Z KOO 
A FESTIVAL OF GERMAN 
YOUTH 


( ‘ERMAN STUDENTS of greater 
I New York held on April 1-5 a 
festival of German youth in America. 
One event was a dinner in Interna- 
tional House, to which were invited 
representatives of the American uni- 
versities and those agencies that have 
been of assistance to the intellectual 
life of Germany. The occasion was 
used by our German students to ex- 
press the gratitude of the German in- 
tellectual life to America for the help 
which America had given in the post- 
war years of distress. The speakers 
at the dinner included Stephen P. 
Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, and Paul E. 
Monroe of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. For the American 
Student Movement Dorothy Rich- 
ards (President of the C. C. A.) 
spoke; for International Student 
Service, Conrad Hoffman. German 
students hope that this festival will 
be an aid to better understanding and 
closer cooperation between the intel- 
lectual life of Germany and America. 
It was a unique occasion and our 
German student friends are to be 
congratulated on the idea and the ex- 
cellent spirit manifested. 


Con Hoffmann Sails 


(5 ONRAD HOFFMANN sailed for 
4 Europe on April 9 after a six 


weeks’ visit to the colleges and cities 
of the East and Middle West. He 
leaves with us a new confidence in the 
future of International Student Serv- 
ice and takes back a clearer insight 
into the problems that our Movement 
is facing. 





The Intercollegian 


T. Z. Koo in the U. S. 


N some ways the present visit of 

T. Z. Koo is even more significant 
than his former sojourn with us in 
1925. Then he came to us as a dis- 
tinguished ambassador of Christ 
from the Orient and as the first 
Oriental traveling secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
In this capacity he made a lasting 
impression on the American Student 
Christian Movement and strengthened 
our convictions that the West has 
many things to learn from the East 
in the realm of the spirit. 


Now he comes as the authorized 
representative and spokesman for the 
Shanghai District Chamber of Com- 
merce and fifty other commercial and 
industrial bodies in China as well as 
Associate Secretary of the Chines 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A 
His present mission, that of inter- 
preting the Chinese situation from a 
Chinese standpoint to the people of 
the United States and Canada, is ¢ 
task for which he is uniquely fitted 




























It is not surprising then that Mr 
Koo was greeted with a tremendous 
ovation after he addressed the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, that he 
was given a most sympathetic hear- 
ing at Washington by that very im- 
portant group of newspaper cor- 
respondents, the National Press Club, 
that he is everywhere speaking to 
capacity audiences, and that requests 
for his time have already come far 
in excess of the number he can 
possibly fill. Two of his engagements 
during the later part of April wer 
with the Chambers of Commerce of 
Boston and Philadelphia. 


It is hoped that Mr. Koo will be 
able to remain in this country through 
June so that he may be able to attend 
several student conferences. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to recall a description of his farewell 
address to the students of London a 
two ago: 























year or 


“For not a few of us it must have 
been a unique experience to be amoung 
those closely-packed ranks of _ th 
coming men and women of England, 
sitting at the foot of the prophet from 
the East. With the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair, surrounded 
by leaders in Church, Science and the 
Arts, there stood the slender, 
figure, clad in close-fitting blue gown, 
whose very restraint of bearing and 
gesture seemed the more to reveal 4 
great personality. A man of steel 
and fire, he gripped our attention 
and held us spell-bound from start 
to finish in a speech as remarkable 
for depth ard intensity of conviction 
as for lucidity of thought and fluency 
of diction.” 
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Tri-State Conference 


SPVeSING on from Milwaukee” 
might well have been the by- 
word for the conference at Hood Col- 
lege (Md.), February 11-13. One 
hundred and fifty students represent- 
ing a dozen institutions gathered un- 
der the auspices of the Council of 
Student Christian Associations of 
Maryland, Delaware and District of 
Columbia to discuss “Finding God in 
Our Modern World.” 


Several unusual characteristics of 
this particular meeting deserve men- 


thon. 


(1) The conference was planned as 
the Milwaukee delegation sped back 
to school, and it was the best piece 
of group thinking that we have had 
in this The students carried 
the burden of responsibility. 


area. 


(2) The commission plan of study 
was chosen as the most suitable. 
Henry Van Dusen gave the opening 
address, but throughout the remain- 
der of the period the small commis- 
sion groups were solely relied upon. 

(8) A special syllabus explaining 
the purpose of the conference and 
suggesting what preparation would 
be desirable was supplied all the dele- 
gates. Each commission was elab- 
rated upon and a bibliography for it 
was included. 

After the commissions were closed, 
a representative of each reported to 
the conference body on its progress. 
Then a findings committee made a 
concise report in a manner which 
made it possible for the delegates to 
express their individual opinions. 
The corporate thought resolved itself 


into expressions similar to those 
Which came out of the Milwaukee 
Conference. 

The commission subjects were: 


Psychology and Religion; Interracial 
Relations; Modern Education; Prayer; 
Science and Religion; How Choose a 
Life Work; Competition vs. Coopera- 
tion in Industry; International Rela- 








“Pushing on from Milwaukee” at Hood College. 


tions; Social Relations of Men and 


Women. 

Referring to the conference, the 
Morning Sun (Baltimore) said edito- 
rially: “If the modern undergraduate 
is becoming thoughtful ...to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
goes much of the credit. . . . Radical- 
ism in the colleges is not a symptom 
of threatened social revolution; it is 
an indication that the seeds of a rea- 
soned liberalism much needed by 
America are sprouting in the minds 
of many who later will be called to 
leadership.” 

HARRY FOULKROD. 


Univ. of Md. 





Eastern New England 
Student Conference 


\ EN and women to the number of 

150 from twenty-one colleges 
and normal schools in Eastern New 
England met for the winter confer- 
ence on the Christian Way of Life at 
Poland Spring, Maine, on March 11-13. 
There was an interesting and stimu- 
lating variety in the leadership, which 
consisted of Miss Rhoda McCulloch of 
the National Council of the Y W C A, 
Henry Van Dusen of Union Seminary, 
and A. E. Monteros, graduate student 
from Mexico at Harvard University. 
Miss McCulloch’s two addresses were 
on the subject of “Social Engineer- 
ing,” and her approach to a philos- 
ophy of action was via the specific- 


situation method of the Columbia 
pragmatists. Mr. Van Dusen’s ad- 
dresses were characterized by the 


building up of a solid intellectual basis 
for religious faith in the manner of 
the Harvard idealists, and by a keen 
analysis of the present college organ- 
izations and tendencies in the light of 
the Christian ideal. Mr. Monteros 
steered a middle course between the 
two, so far as philosophy was con- 
cerned, by presenting the possibility 
of danger in the present American- 
Mexican relations in so clear a way 
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that his forum was constantly filled 
with a group of interested delegates. 


The interest forum idea was used 
in place of the discussion groups and 
each delegate was urged to go with 
the leader who had aroused his in- 
terest. An additional forum on As- 
sociation methods was led by the New 
England student secretaries. Early 
on Sunday morning a communion 
service was held in the very beautiful 
chapel which has been erected by the 
Poland Spring management. Poland 
Spring proved to be an ideal location 
for the conference. 


The Boston delegation undertook to 
make the journey by bus with numer- 
ous trying experiences along the 
frozen roads of Maine. This was the 
first time the colleges of Maine and 
the Boston area had met together for 
such a conference, and opinion was 
strongly in favor of making the ex- 
periment an annual event. The col- 
leges and schools represented were: 
Bates, Bowdoin, Boston University, 
Brown, Aroostook Normal, Colby, 
Farmington Normal, Gorham, Har- 
vard, Newton Hospital, Machias, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology, University of New Hampshire, 
Radcliffe, Sargent, Simmons, Welles- 
ley, Wheaton, Emerson, Framingham 
Normal. 





“A Youth and a Movement” 


( ‘EORGE WILLIAMS — farmer’s 

son; once denied a job in a Lon- 
don draper’s on the ground that he 
was “too small’; at twenty-three 
pioneer in a world-wide work among 
young men. Under the title A Youth 
and a Movement Cyrus Barnum (Gen- 
eral Secretary at the University of 
Minnesota) has issued in an attrac- 
tively printed booklet a brief sketch 
of the part of George Williams in the 
founding of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Copies may be had 
from Mr. Barnum (Minneapolis) at 
ten cents each. 
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Adventures ona 
Deputation 


| ELIEVING that the religion of 

Christ is assented to, rather than 
lived, in America, and believing ttat 
Christ is the Light of the World, and 
that it is from the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country that the peo- 
ple are expecting light, and believing 
that it is through a concerted and 
group-conscious Christian student 
movement that this light is to come, I 
went into Maryland.. All these things 
I still believe. But I know that in ad- 
dition to propagating them, I learned 
as much from Maryland col'ege men 
as I could possibly have given. 

My first experience in the variabil- 
ity of the human college type was 
gained upon my entrance into the first 
institution to which I had been routed. 
Unlike my own college, it was coedu- 
cational. It was also very provincial, 
and very rural. At first my reaction 
was to regard the undergraduates 
there much as the Pilgrim fathers 
must have regarded the first America 
Indians to make their appearances; 
that is, as peculiar and freakish vari- 
ations. In other words, to speak 
psychologically, my tendency was <0 
dismiss them from the field of con- 


scious consideration by eategorizing 
them. This, luckily, I did not do. I 


accepted the other alternative (which 
is the one Christ invariably accepted). 
I endeavored to their point of 
view; I fraternized with them, and I 


see 


ended by cordially liking them. Be- 
fore my time was over there I was 
convinced that our common devotion 


to the cause of Christ, our common 
aspirations, fears, and desires put un- 
der our feet an identical foundation, 
in comparison with which the slightly 
different atmospheres in which we 
were accustomed to live became insig- 
nificant. 

Farther along on my journey waz 
an experience similar in kind, but 
more surprising in degree. I visited 
a college composed entirely of colored 
men and women. Here was coeduca- 
tion again; here was also entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere; but here was the 
added barrier of race. Surely this 
was a category into which these peo- 
ple could safely be placed. Such did 
not turn out to be the case. I found 
them a very lovable set of peopie, 
kind, intelligent, lacking in no way in 
the graces of politeness and hospitai 
ity, and, as far as religion is con- 
cerned (which I think is very far!) 
no whit different from me. I talked 
in their chapel (into which they 
marched to the music of a band which 
I am sure no white college of similar 
nature could have matched); I talked 
to their Y. M. C. A. cabinet; and I 
ate lunch with several members of the 
faculty and student body. I found 


that they, like the students of the 
other schools, and like me, found 
strength and joy, and power, in the 
Gospel of Christ, and that in the face 
of this certain differences became less 
prominent. 

A few days ago came the apex of 
this series of experiences in the broth- 
erhood of men under the universal 
fatherhood of God. I was asked to 
visit, and speak to, a deaf-mute col- 
lege. At first it seemed not only un- 
wise, but impossible. But I decided 
that it wasn’t I who was doing the 
job, and remembered that I had heard 
that “for God, all things are possible.” 
I visited their ifstitution and was 
amazed. Here was a group of stu- 
dents whose‘ earnest search for truts 
might have set to shame men and 
women who have. better instruments 
for its acquirement. Their handicaps 
seemed to spur and sweeten, rather 
than discourage and embitter. It oc- 
curred to me at last (as it should 
have at once) that God was their 
Father, too, and that they had human 
hearts to yearn for him, and good hu- 
man minds to seek Him, too. And 
then I thought of Romans 12, where 
Paul speaks of the gift of tongues 
and of prophecy, and realized that if 
these people cou'd not excel in the 
former, who could tell that they might 
not be the prophets of truth unknown 
as yet in the lincs of chemistry and 
physics, in which they are mst profi- 
cient. “So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another.” Interdepend- 
ence is the answer to variation. 

FRANK BANCROFT 
Princeton. 


Cooperative Effort for 
Vital Religion 


‘TITT WILSON made a memor- 
J able visit to William and Mary, 
(Va.,) during “Religious Emphasis 
Week.” The attractiveness and 
searching power of his dealing with 
the theme “Vital Religion and Vital 
Living,” brought the students in un- 
diminished numbers to six lectures in 
two days. The significance of spirit- 
ual discernment and spiritual living 
through fellowship with God is a 
reality in the minds of many today. 

The series represents the united ef- 
fort of the many groups, forces and 
agencies which go to make up a 
campus. Jews, Catholics, Freethink- 
ers and Protestants worked together. 
At the heart of the effort were one 
hundred students who gave time daily 
to pray for the success of the meet- 
ings. A large measure of the success 
of the project is due to the careful 
preparation, which included a faculty 
banquet, a group of visiting leaders 
and a special “Christian Work” edi- 
tion of the college weekly. 


The Intercollegian 


Christ and the Modern 
Age 


URING a three-day visit at the 

University of Virginia, Dr. John 
R. Mott recently delivered a series of 
religious addresses centering around 
the “Demand of the Modern Age on 
University Men.” Dr. Mott was at 
his best and held a large audience as 
he talked straight to the heart of 
modern university problems and 
Christ as the only solution. 


















In addition to the addresses Dr. 
Mott spent a great deal of time with 
individuals and small groups of stu- 
dents and faculty, opening up in his 
earnest way the challenge of Chris- 
tian living. Talking with the First 
Year Cabinet, Dr. Mott laid down 
these essential objectives: 

1. Unite the kindred spirits in the 
first year class who share the same 
aim. The circle must be built around 
the figure of Christ in a triumphant 
unity. 

2. Help develop a symmetrical and 
strong character. No man drifts into 
Christ-likeness. Only by design do 
we grow more like him. 


























3. Help develop a reasonable and 
vital faith. To withstand the ques- 
tions of the honest skeptic, the blaze 
of modern science, faith must advance 
as character develops, as intelligence 
grows, it must be a vital faith that 
changes a man’s life. 

4. Liberate 
powers. 
let. 

5. Give men a_ world 
Christ, a world horizon. 














energies, the hidden 
Give men an adequate out- 








vision of 






6. Connect our movement with 
other similar movements in the world 
such as the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 


Students Think About 


Science and Religion 
R. GOSSARD’S presentation of 


es 

| the religious difficulties from 
the scientific point of view was one 
of the finest which we have ever had. 
He has the ability to present scien- 
tific material of the most abstruse 
character in a clear and comprehen- 
sive manner, and at the same time, 
make it interesting to students. Hav- 
ing thought the matter through in 4 
religious way, his conclusions are 
very helpful and very wholesome.” 
So writes the dean of the University 
of Denver, after a visit during which 
Dr. Gossard (a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and this year 
field secretary for the Rocky Mout 
tain region) addressed the university 
general assembly. 
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Join a Pilgrimage! 


ry. HE national pilgrimage of the 

men’s Associations this year will 
visit the Orient. The decision to go 
to the Far East rather than to 
Europe, as in former years, seems 
exceedingly timely in the light of 
present developments across the 
Pacific, which unquestionably make 
that part of the world the arena of 
greatest international significance for 
this decade. 

The group, which is 
number td twelve, will have as its 
leader Harry Henderson, formerly 
State Student Secretary of California 
and now Metropolitan Secretary in 
Los Angeles. The men who will be 
fortunate enough to be members of 
the group are nearly all upperclass- 
men, who have been making a thought- 
ful study of recent developments in 
the Orient and who have an earnest 
desire to promote Christian inter- 
nationalism. 


The nationai leaders of the Y. M. C. 
\. in Japen have cordially welcomed 
this party of friendly American 
student visitors. The itinerary in 
Japan will be made out in conference 
with these colleagues but will doubt- 
less include al] leading centers of in- 


limited in 


terest such as Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Miyajima,,.Fujiyama, Nikko, 
Kariuzawa, (the great summer 
resort), and, it is hoped that the 
student conference (Y. M. C. A.) at 
Gotembe will be in session during 
July. 

The party sails on the Siberia 


Maru, leaving San Francisco June 21, 
returning to the same port Septem- 
ber 8. The estimated cost has been 
reduced to a minimum of $520 for 
the trip; or a maximum of $790 for 
some optional luxury in accommoda- 
tion. There are still a few places open; 
applicants should get into immediate 
communication with Gale Seaman, Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Los Angeles. 


The Y. W. C. A. has places 
for a few members in its official 
“Pilgrimage” to Europe. Twenty- 


four women will comprise the 
group, which will travel in two sec- 
tions, one under the leadership of 
Maria Peterfy of Hungary and the 
other under Anne Wiggin, both at 
this time members of the national 
Student Y. W. C. A. staff. They will 
participate in a student conference in 
England; see the sights of London; 
get a glimpse of Scotland and Hol- 
land; spend a week “roughing it” 
with the German Youth Movement; 
learn a bit about Poland and about 
German self-help; attend the I. S. S. 
conference at Schiers (Switzerland) ; 
attend the Geneva Institute on In- 
ternational Relations; see a bit of 
Italy; then Paris and home. 





HARRY HENDERSON 
Who Will Lead the Student 
Pilgrimage to Japan 


The round trip (including every- 
thing except personal “extras,” will 
cost $700, from the day of leaving 
New York on the Majestic June 25, 
until the arrival back in New York 
September 6. Any one wishing to join 
this group of “voyagers in under- 
standing” should write immediately 
to Miss Anne Wiggin, 129 East 52nd 
Street, New York. 


About Tours 


Q INCE the pilgrimage of the Na- 
b tional Council of Student Associa- 
tions this year is to be to the Orient, 


rather than to Europe as in other 
years, many American students who 
are expecting to visit Europe this 


summer will be interested to learn of 
the tours sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Student Hospitality Association, 
in cooperation with the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America and with 
The Open Road. (Address: 2 West 
46 Street, New York.) 

Last summer, in its first season of 
service, the International Student 
Hospitality Association was able to 
put over 200 American students into 
touch with their European fellows. In 
small parties, generally under Ameri- 
can faculty leadership they visited 
students in London, Constantinople, 
Rome, Riga. To quote from their 
publicity booklet: 


The work was cultural 
horizon; the students who arranged the 
program in each country were activated 
by patriotic motives, combined with an 
interest in foreign peoples, which belongs 
to the educational! tradition of Europe: 
the Americans went for a good time and 
for itinerant education. 

The Open Road, under the supervision 
of the Travel Committee of the National 
Student Federation of America, is again 
getting together the parties which will be 
received abroad. A selected list of col- 
leges and universities is being invited to 
send groups, not more than one being ac- 
cepted from any save co-educational in- 
stitutions, where in some cases both a 
men’s and women’s party is forming. 


a widening of 
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Good Stopping Places! 


T dates printed below are for 
_ the information of any members 
of our American Student Movement 
who may be traveling in Europe this 
summer. Any one who wishes to 
share in the fellowship of any one of 
these gatherings should get in touch 
with the national student movement 
concerned; or, in the case of the con- 
ferences of the Federation or I. S. S., 
with their headquarters offices in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES 
Czechoslovakia 
General Student. 
nounced later. 
Date, first half of July. 
Denmark 


Place to be an- 


Student. Nyborg ...... July 5-11 
Finland 
General Student. Hamina 
SE EGET ae .. June 29-July 3 
General Student. Kokkola 
a eee scocescvce Ae 10-26 


Germany 
General Student. 
announced later 
Great Britain 
First General. Swanwick July 12-18 
Second General. Swanwick July 22-28 
Third General. Moffat, Scot- 
Re ee July 30-August 5 


Place to be 
Aug. 1-5 


Fourth General. Wales 
A ST nee Last week in July 
Holland 
Nunspeet. General Student 
paiemacmae didn aaa July 11-16 


Hu ngary 


General. Tahi June 30-July 6 
Poland 
National. Near Poznan .. July 3-14 
Russian Movement in 
Western Europe 
Czechoslovakia. Annual Sum- 
mer Conference July (7?) 


France. General .. July and Sept. 
FEDERATION CONFERENCES 
Northeastern Leaders 

Sigulda (north of Riga July 20-26 


International Discussion 


Bethel near Sielefeld (Ar- 
ranged by German Move- 
es eee Aug. 18-27 


I. S. S. CONFERENCES 

Self-Help Training School 
GI 6 vawea ds senses 

General Schiers (Chur) 
Switzerland ........... 


July 6-15 


Aug. 6-15 


Letter to Zacchaeus 


The Letter to Zacchaeus which ap- 
pears on p. 220 of this issue is avail- 
able in leaflet form, at five cents 
each. Secure from THE INTERCOLLEG- 
IAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 





The Intercollegian 


Students of the World 


The 


news items in this section provide glimpses into the life 


of other 


national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C., A. 


and  € W. Cc. 


The Over-Production of 
Intellectuals 


he THO does not know them, the 

‘white-collar proletarians’—the 
L. L. B., the fully trained doctor, the 
teacher in search of a job, and all the 
other holders of degrees who day after 
day wear out good shoe-leather trying 
to find a post in keeping with their 
academic training? In their shabby, 
well-brushed suits, they haunt the 
employer's office of every possible in- 
stitution. Twelve, fourteen years they 
have spent in school and college, the 
hope of their parents, who expect them 
to rise to the top of the tree. And to- 
day there is nothing before them. 
They are exhausting their family’s 
means, growing embittered, and curs- 
ing God and the world. 

“Apart from the personal tragedy, 
the presence of these men and women 
is a permanent danger to society. Hard 
pressed by material difficulties, with- 
out regular work, out of touch with 
any community of workers, they fall 
all too easy victims to sheer negation, 
they condemn the whole existing 
order, become merely’ destructive 
revolutionaries. It would be interest- 
ing to discover the percentage of un- 
employed intellectuals among the 
leaders of the extreme right and ex- 
treme left parties in all countries.” 

Vox Studentium* in summarizing 
this situation, publishes with ardent 
approval the suggestion of M. Steinig 
that an international solution is the 
only one possible. He believes that 
“the task of finding work for unem- 
ployed intellectuals should be entrust- 
High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations.” 


ed to a 


LEARNING FROM THE 
THODOX CHURCH 


\“\ E give below two impressions cf 
the Anglo-Orthodox Conference 
in England: 

“We believe that this is the first 
time that an attempt has been made 
to bring together in an informal and 
unofficial manner the young men and 
women of the two communions. Each 
day began with a celebration of the 
Holy Communion for the Anglicans 


OR- 


*Vox Studentium is “an open forum for 
etudents of the world,”” published in Geneva 
Switzerland The Intercollegian will be glad 
to forward subscriptions for any one who 
wishes to take this interesting and stimulat- 
ing monthly Price, $1 the year; with The 
Intercollezian, $2 


A., are 


units in the 


This young Indian student smiles 

in happy expectation of the new 

hostel in Travancore which is 
under erection. 


or with the Orthodox Liturgy for the 
Russians, with the whole conference 
present on each occasion; the rest of 
the day being devoted to lectures, talks 
and discussions, closing with prayers, 
led alternately by the Russians and 
the English. The discussions were ex- 
tremely interesting, and were made 
possible because we discovered our 
deep unity in worship and friendship. 
There seemed to be a _ remarkable 
affinity between Russians and English 
in spite of immense temperamental 
differences.” 

“In England, while it is recognized 
that mysticism is possiple for all, few 
cultivate it. The legal and scientific 
habits of mind are strong. Duty, 
obedience, and the passionless pursuit 
of truth are rightly venerated among 
us, but we fail to develop adequately 
along other lines no less vital .... in 
our Russian brethern, we found 
a richness and vividness of 
spiritual experience combined with a 
strong sense of the corporateness of 
religion which was altogether refresh- 
ing and stimulating. It would not be 
too much to say that for some of us 
the conference opened up a new world. 
New, and yet not wholly strange, for 
we felt at home in it even while we 
were most impressed by its novelty. 
We felt that we had met a group of 
men and women who seemed to live 
naturally and habitually in a world 
into which we entered put rarely. The 
seattered fragments of revelations 
made “in divers portions and in divers 


World’s Student Christian Federation. 


manner,” all the broken lights we 
knew, the illuminating phrases of our 
own English services, these were 
brought together and made many 
times more real for us by being seen 
correlated and fused in the experience 
of our Russian friends.” 


SYRIAN CHURCHES IN INDIA 
CO-OPERATE 


lara following extracts are taken 
from a letter written by a Member 
of the Staff of the Union Christian 
College, Travancore: 


“One most interesting happening 
was a weekend gathering of some 
choice spirits, all men of influence in 
the several Syrian churches, at 
Allippey. The schisms of Syrian 
Christianity are familiar to most of 
you by this time. Up to the present, 
except for our college, there is no co- 
operative work of any kind. In this 
area (surely almost alone in all the 
world!) each church has to run its 
own separate student conference. A 
‘Swanwick’ is not yet in sight. Any 
lead must come from outside. An 
official but thoroughly representative 
group of men who have seen the vision 
met for a week-end at Allippey. Very 
soon we discovered that a Round 
Table was needed, not merely for the 
sake of unity, but for che putting 
through of certain definite tasks that 
were waiting to be done. There was 
the need of some body through whic! 
the Christian conscience on matters 
like liquor control and the civie rights 
of the depressed classes could becom 
articulate and actually speak. There 
was the demand for a tubercular sani- 
torium, too large an enterprise to be 
attempted by any one church. There 
was the need to pool efforts in th 
presentation of the Christian message 
to the Hindu intelligentsia. Only 
combined effort could achieve anything 
solid for the uplift of the depressed 
classes. There was the necessity to 
combine in continuous and co-ordin- 
ated educational reform from kinder- 
garten to University.” 


“The atmosphere of the gathering 
was fine: no jarring note, no waste of 
time, a sober and insistent  prac- 
ticality, complete mutual trust, and a 
quiet expectation of and waiting for 
divine control. The result is a Con- 
tinuation Committee, completely flex- 
ible and informal, which may mean 
the beginning of a new day.” 
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Seminary News 


SOUTHWESTERN THEOLOGS 
REORGANIZE 


At the recent Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, E. W. Walker was elected Chair- 
man of the Interseminary Movement 
in the Southwest. The State of 
Texas has as sectional leader Theo- 
dore Yoder (Southern Methodist 
Univ.). Plans are now under way for 
an all-day inter-seminary conference 
to be held in the spring. The follow- 
ing colleges are being asked to partici- 
pate: Bright College at Texas Chris- 
tian University; Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary; Evangelical 
Seminary (Dallas); Southern Metho- 
dist University School of Theology 
(Dallas); Texas Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary (Austin). 


CO-OPERATION IN TEXAS 


(Although not strictly an _ inter- 
seminary conference we print the fol- 
lowing account by the chairman of the 
Texas section of the Southern Inter- 
seminary Movement. This article 1s 
an indication of the way in which 
they are beginning to face up to ques- 
tions of denominational, racial, and 
other relationships). 


_ Texas Woman’s College, (Fort 
J Worth), February 25-28, was held 
what many consider a remarkable con- 
ference. It was the first interdenom- 
inational conference to be held in 
North Texas in three years, and it 
was held under the auspices of the 
North Texas Student Volunteer 
Union. 

In the first place the conference was 
significant because Miss Juanita 
Saddler, Negro Student Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary for the Southwest (and re- 
cently elected as one of the ten dele- 
gates from the United States to the 
Pan Pacific Conference to be held in 
China next August) led the devotional 
services four times. Having a Negro 
on the program was quite a new ex- 
perience for most of the delegates. 
But during this conference they all 
came to understand what respect and 
appreciation for individual personality, 
regardless of color, really means. Also 
Miss Saddler’s devotional and worship 
services demonstrated in a concrete 
Way what it means to deepen one’s 
spiritual life. This was quite a de- 
parture from the average conference 
Where so much of the time is taken 
up in discussion, and so little is ac- 
tually done to bring students to a 
deeper appreciation of the value of 
meditation and prayer. The acts of 
silence which Miss Saddler led were 
truly memorable experiences. 

Again, the conference was signifi- 
cant because it clearly gave evidence 


of a decided growth of interest and 
insight into the task of missions. 
What might have been called a de- 
fensive or negative attitude towards 
missions two or three years ago could 
be detected as having given way, or 
was in the process of becoming, an 
offensive or positive attitude. For ex- 
ample, such a conference two years 


ago probably would have spent a 
greater portion of its time in dis- 
cussing “What other religions and 


civilizations can contribute to Chris- 
tianity and western civilization,” and 
“Why should one worry about going 
to the foreign field when the mission 
boards are so deep in debt and instead 
of sending out more missionaries, are 
calling some home from the field.” 
But, because of a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the task of missions and 
a better insight into the real contribu- 
tion which Christianity has to make, 
what probably would have happened 
two or three years ago did not happen. 
With the above questions well in 
mind, the conference went on to lay 
down a great challenge. Other re- 
ligions have some truth in them and 
other civilizations are worthwhile, but 
neither can make their greatest con- 
tribution to the world until the 
schackles which are holding them 
back, and the fetters which are mak- 
ing them impotent are broken and 
cast off, and Jesus has the power to 
do just that. With this challenge 
ringing in our minds it is easy to see 
how those who were at the conference 
felt not only an obligation to become 
foreign missionaries, but they felt 
that it was a real privilege and one 
which was worth getting out and 
working for to the extent that a 
Volunteer even be responsible for 
raising his own salary before leaving 
for the field. 

As a climax, all the delegates, repre- 
senting eight schools and at least four 
denominations and four nationalities, 
partook of the Lord’s Supper to- 
gether. This event, as well as the fel- 
lowship between white and black and 
black and yellow in the discussions at 
the dinner table and in our strolls to- 
gether will not soon be forgotten and 
is an evidence of a new day for the 
Kingdom of God in the Southwest. 

THEODORE YODER. 

Southern Meth. Univ. 





f Nnine SEMINARY EDITOR wel- 
comes news material for this 


page. Address: Gardiner M. 
Day, Trinity Church, Boston, 
Mass. 











THEOLOGS AND INDUSTRY 


(An increasing number of theologi- 
cal students today are insisting upon 
a first-hand knowledge of the social 
conditions about which they get an 
academic understanding in seminary. 
This article (by a student in Yale 
Divinity School) is calculated to make 
many desire to spend next summer in 
this profitable way. Any one inter- 
ested should communicate with any 
state or field secretary of the Student 
Association Movement.) 


is WENTY students gathered at the 
club rooms of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Detroit for a dis- 
cussion-forum, last fall. We had 
spent the preceding three months as 
laborers in the automobile factories of 
Detroit. We had listened during the 
summer to a score of speakers—radi- 
cal, conservative, meliorist—who had 
presented to us industrial organization 
and its major problems from. aii 
angles. The group had emerged from 
the experience with varying attitudes, 
one member had become a Communist 
in theory; another had an equally ear- 
nest conviction that industry as or- 
ganized under the present econom:: 
arrangement is the best possible con- 
dition for all the individuals involved. 


All were strongly agreed that the 
industrial situation at hand was not 
only complex, but tremendously per- 
plexing. We had been working under 
the most efficient systems of produc- 
tion which modern industry has de- 
vised. We found that high speed pro- 
duction involving the monotonous rep- 
etition of a single, simple task was 
first nerve-wracking to a man, then 
dulling; it crushed something out of 
him, blunted and dwarfed his person- 
ality. The “assembly lines” were the 
most hated locations in the factories. 
Work there was not so hard always 
as on other jobs but men were driven 
by the conveyor. Men worked harder 
and more contentedly if they could 
run their machines rather than be 
driven by them. Minute division of 
labor with as many automatic proc- 
esses as possible is a very efficient 
and economic method of production 
from the manufacturer’s point of 
view, but for the worker it means 
slavery to a machine and almost no 
opportunity for any sort of develop- 


ment. The workers on the whole were 
unconscious of this effect on them- 
selves. 


We found that the workers’ wants 
were few and simple. They wanted 
economic security and no responsibil- 
ity other than getting their work 
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done. The average laborer wanted to 
be treated as a man, to be given a fair 
and steady job at a decent wage. He 
did not ask an exorbitant wage, own- 
ership of the means of production, or 
democratic self-control. Even the un- 
skilled laborer seemed to desire pride 
in himself and satisfaction in his 
work as much as recompense for his 
energy in cash. 

The employers seemed to be mildly, 
and perhaps unconsciously, exploiting 
labor as much as they dared. Dur‘ag 
our season at work the Ford Motor 
Company instituted the five-day week, 
but production was pushed to equal 
the former six-day output. The work- 
er’s pay was calculated on the basis of 
five days’ work. The publicity regard- 
ing high wages in the automobile in- 
dustry is slightly deluding. The aver- 
age laborer at the Ford plant, for ex- 
ample, receives than $1,500 a 
year. 

We felt that from a human point of 
view the present conditions in indus- 
try were not so admirable as they 
ought to be. Prospects for rapid im- 
provement are not promising. Labor, 
as we found it, was not organized or 
economically intelligent, and the em- 
ployers were leaving human vatues 
almost entirely out of their considera- 
tions. 


less 


J. DURFEE ATKINS. 
Yale Divinity. 


CONSIDERING LIFE 
INVESTMENT 


‘EARCHING for light on their life 
\) work, thirty-five students from 
the colleges of western Pennsylvania 
gathered at the Western Theological 
Seminary in Pittsburgh, April 1-3. 
A note of fearless freedom and joy 
of adventure in deciding the issues of 
life was struck by Dr. C. Wallace 
Petty, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Pittsburgh, at the opening 
banquet on Friday evening. The real 
deliberation of the conference com- 
menced the following morning when 
the delegates were challenged to con- 
sider various life-work opportunities 
abroad and at home. Among those 
who addressed the group were: Hugh 
T. Kerr; James E. Detweiler; A. L. 
Mould; A. J. R. Schumaker; Frank 
Eakin; Robert F. Galbreath. 

While the conference was intended 
to be general in its approach to vari- 
ous fields of activity, the major em- 
phasis was upon the Christian minis- 
try and teaching. However, only a 
few of the delegates were disap- 
pointed that so little was said about 
permeating all professions and occu- 
pations with the spirit of Christianity. 
No one could doubt at the conclusion 
of the conference that many wavering 
minds had finally decided to devote 
their lives to Christian service. 


BOOKS ABOUT JESUS 


N this nineteenth centenary 
of the ministry of Christ, we 
will all be wanting to seek spir- 
itual refreshment by reading 
again our favorite accounts of 
his life as well as searching for 
newer sources of inspiration. 
The following books have done 
splendid service in helping men 
and women to a better under- 
standing of the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus: 
JESUS AND His CAUSE—Curry 
How Jesus MET LIFE QUEs- 
TIONS—Elliott 
JESUS IN THE REcoRDS—Shar- 
man 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 
CHuRIST—Bosworth 
THIRTY STUDIES ABOUT JESUS 
—Rauschenbusch 
SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS— 
Rauschenbusch 
MEANING OF PRAYER—F osdick 
MEANING OF FAITH—F osdick 
MEANING OF SERVICE—F osdick 
MANHOOD OF THE MASTER— 
Fosdick 
MoDERN USE OF THE BIBLE— 
Fosdick 
THE CHRIST OF 
Roap—J/ ones 
THE HIDDEN 
ham 





THE INDIAN 


YEARS—Owen- 


The S. V. M. Convention 


Tenth Quadrennial Conven- 
the Student Volunteer 


rN HE 
I tion of 
Movement will be held December 28, 


1927 to January 2, 1928, in Detroit. 
A large representative committee of 
students, representatives of foreign 
mission boards, Association leaders, 
and others is at work to make this 
gathering one of great significance to 
the Christian movement around the 
world. For about forty years it has 
been the policy of the Movement, 
through an international Quadrennial 
Convention, to confront each succes- 
sive college generation with the salient 
features and problems of world-wide 
missions. Many will remember the 
last convention of the S. V. M. at 
Indianapolis, three and a half years 
ago. The Tenth Quadrennial was au- 
thorized at the meeting of the General 
Council of the Movement in Oberlin 
last September. Immediately, investi- 
gations were started to determine the 
character, size, and educational objec- 
tives of this great gathering. In more 
recent months, student groups have 


The Intercollegian 


met in different parts of the country 
for discussion of this forthcoming con- 
vention, and students generally have 
been encouraged to write to the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, of which Fay 
Campbell is Chairman. 


At the last meeting of the Quadren- 
nial Committee certain objectives were 
agreed upon. These, with some minor 
changes in wording made later, ar 
as follows: 


1. To visualise the world situation 
today and especially to compre- 
hend the new forces and factors 
which have entered into it. 


To discern all that is good in 
non-Christian cultures and at 
the same time to Jesus 
Christ anew as unique, supreme, 
and necessary to the life of the 
world. 


see 


To see the task of making the 
whole world Christian as one 
having peculiar urgency in ow 
day and as calling for a sus- 
tained offering of lives that are 
highly talented and _ specially 
trained, lives above all which 
have entered into a deep, per- 
sonal experience of God ir 
Christ. 

To understand what is involved 
in present-day missionary serv- 
ice in its manifold aspects and 
in particular to see the modern 
missionary as a colleague and 
fellow-servant with all the 
Christians of other lands. 


To open every area of our own 
lives to the lordship of Jesus, to 
commit ourselves to the task of 
bringing His Spirit to prevail in 
every aspect of our modern na- 
tional and international life and 
to make ourselves fully available 
to Him for the development of 
His world Kingdom. 


These objectives are not final nor do 
they indicate the full scope and pur- 
pose of the Convention. Rather they 
constitute the major lines of interest 
which thus far have concerned the 
Convention Committee in its plans. 
We are still in the initial stages of 
preparation. Those who have worked 
on the Indianapolis, Evanston, or Mil- 
waukee Convention Committees will 
appreciate how much foundation work 
needs to be done and how imperative 
it is that there be the freest inter- 
change of thought before any final de- 
cisions regarding the character, tech- 
nique, and personnel of the Convention 
be made. 


Full details of this great gathering, 
including the basis of representation 
from the colleges, will be given out at 
an early date. 

JESSE R. WILSON. 

New York. 
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High Points from Many Places 


At the University of Montana 
twenty-two men and women are pre- 
paring for full-time Christian service. 
Almost one hundred are in religious 
education classes under a university 
pastor. These are on the campus and 
credit is given. Three classes on short 
notice joined for a discussion of in- 
ternational matters when the field 
secretary visited the campus recently, 
and in the evening fifty-eight Chris- 
tian students met at dinner to face 
their responsibilities. 


That the Christian ministry as a life 
work is alluring to a group of Cali- 
fornia students is proven by the fact 
that they spent an afternoon and eve- 
ning in the study of the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Oak- 
land. They faced up to the volume 
and variety of a minister’s responsi- 
bility, inspected at first-hand the 
equipment of the church and heard 
the work of the various departments. 


Selecting a Life-Work is a question 
which had a large place in the dis- 
cussions at Haverford College, Pa. 
when a group of older boys and 
masters met April 1-13. 


A notable event in the Association 
field during March was the “Human 
Relations Institute”, conducted by the 
Association at the University of North 
Carolina, March 20-25. Fourteen out- 
standing speakers, including Kirby 
Page, Alva Taylor, W. W. Alexander, 
Arthur Rugh, Josephus Daniels, W. 
L. Poteat, James Myers and James 
Weldon Johnson helped make the In- 
stitute the central event of a great 
university. International, industrial 
and interracial relations were con- 
sidered in seminars in class-rooms 
throughout the day and in the morn- 
ing and evening mass meetings. 


Recent speakers in the South have 
been stirring up thought. Sherwood 
Eddy spent three days at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia; Egbert Hayes of the 
Friendly Relations Committee has 
been meeting with cosmopolitan clubs 
and speaking of the situation in 
China; when Dr. Swan spoke at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic, some of the audi- 
ence entered by way of the fire escape, 
after the doors were closed on a full 
house; George Carver of Tuskegee 
made a deep impression on visits to 
tight Virginia schools. 


Seven o’clock in the morning is not 
”e early for the forty men at Willa- 
mette, (Ore.), who are meeting fre- 
qently before breakfast—and some- 


times without breakfast—for a devo- 
tional period. The meetings are one 
result of George Irving’s recent visit 
to the campus. 


The University of S. C. Association 
gave a feed to 250 students, who, out 
of an enrollment in Bible study 
groups of 360, had not missed a single 
session. The topics for these group 
discussions were discovered by asking 
each man to select ten topics on 
which he wanted the help of his fel- 
low students in discussion. 


The fraternity pledges proved a fer- 
tile field for service to freshmen at 
Iowa State College this year. Early 
in the fall the national and local fra- 
ternity council acted favorably upon a 
motion to give the pledges one evening 
a week to hold discussions on various 
campus topics. The result was a fine 
series dealing with friendships. An 
average attendance of fifty was main- 
tained. Next year’s work will build 
on this year’s experience. 


Growing out of the World Court 
Conference at the University of Roch- 
ester last year, they this year put on 
a World Peace project consisting of 
five lectures under the general title, 
“America and World Peace,” by the 
professor of history at the university. 
These lectures were delivered weekly. 
In addition, a community young peo- 
ples’ mass meeting was addressed by 
Kirby Page and on the following day 
Mr. Page spoke to the University 
Assembly. 


Bucknell University has a program 
highly suggestive to other cabinets 
unwilling to carry on an inherited in- 
stitution. Much time has been spent 
in an analysis of the purpose of the 
Y. M. C. A. on the campus. The 
cabinet has found time, however, to 
send a deputation of six to Harris- 
burg where over a score of meetings 
were held. Plans are now on foot also 
for a series of meetings to be led, it 
is hoped, by Harold Phillips of Mil- 
waukee fame. 


New York University Association 
seems to score regularly in making 
the front page of the student-edited 
News. While it is not the final test 
of an Association’s effectiveness, it is 
good to see it rendering a service so 
heartily accepted by the student body. 
The latest activities thus featured 
have been addresses by S. Parkes 
Cadman and Arthur Rugh and a 
deputation to the Paterson (N. J.) 
Hi-Y. 


At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the Christian Association is 
conducting an interesting series of 
forums on religious and social prob- 
lems, on week-day afternoons at four 
o’clock. Tech students live all over 
Greater Boston and it is difficult to 
find a suitable time for such meetings, 
but the attendance at these forums has 
been very encouraging and the interest 
has been keen. Some of the men who 
have been leading this group are J. 
Stitt Wilson, Hubert Herring, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Tweedy, Professor Kirt- 
ley Mather, Brewer Eddy ana Richard 
Roberts. 


With the dedication of the new Ira 
Allen Chapel at the University of Ver- 
mont, that institution is provided with 
one of the most beautiful New Eng- 
land college churches. A choir of 
twenty-five university men and women 
lead the singing at the two services 
which are now being held weekly. 


China was the reason for a get-to- 
gether of 150 students from eight 
Nashville colleges on the Vanderbilt 
University campus March 29. After a 
thoughtful discussion of the problems 
involved and a sharing of views the 
students wired a message to Secretary 
Kellogg to the effect that they were in 
favor of a withdrawal of American 
military forces and a dependence upon 
the Nationalists’ government to pro- 
tect U. S. citizens in China. The fol- 
lowing cable was sent to the Student 
Christian Associations of China: “We 
sympathize with Chinese students in 
their aspirations for national unity 
and sovereignty.” 


The All-Michigan Chinese Student 
Conference met at Ann Arbor, March 
18-19, with the leadership of Paul 
Meng, General Secretary of the 
Chinese Students Christian Associa- 
tion in North America. Among other 
topics there was a sane and helpful 
discussion on “means and ways of 
fighting the misleading propaganda 
against China in the United States 
and of giving out true information 
about China to the American public.” 


Ray Culver has recently had two 
days at Whitman College studying the 
campus religious needs with a group 
of thoughtful students. In all prob- 
ability the campus Association will be 
reorganized with new program and 
new leadership. Whitman belongs in 
the great intercollegiate Christian 
Association fellowship. 
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A committee of seventeen under- 
graduates has been conducting a sur- 
vey of curriculum and extra-curricular 
activities at Wesleyan University, 
(Conn.). Their report recommends 
that there be immediately established 
a course on War, Its Cause and Cure, 
the purpose of which would be to give 
a background of facts, so that the 
educated man will be able to recognize 
the various factors making for conflict 
and can take steps to eliminate it. 


As a basis for its work the next few 
years the Association at the Univer- 
sity of Texas made in April a com- 
prehensive survey of the moral and re- 
legious needs of the university. A 
Survey Committee was appointed, rep- 
resenting both faculty and students. 
This committee and the local staff will 
be assisted in their study by B. M. 
Cherrington of the University of 
Denver and David R. Porter of the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. (A 
report of this undertaking will be pub- 
lished in the June INTERCOLLEGIAN ). 


A forum for the study of Liberian 
questions has been organized at More- 
house College. This interest has come 
out of the Firestone Developments 
now progressing in that country. 


A student inter-racial mass meeting 
was recently held at Columbia, (S. C.). 
The institutions participating were: 
Allen, Benedict and the University of 
South Carolina. 


The quartette from Hampton Insti- 
tute is filling a series of appointments 
this spring in twelve or more south- 
ern colleges. 


Amid the glorious scenery of the 
“Thousand Islands of Pudget Sound” 
there will be held this summer, from 
July 16 to August 20, a Bible camp 
under the direction of Dr. H. B. Shar- 
man of Toronto, who will have return- 
ed from China by that time. Plans 
are going forward under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations but we understand that a 
few mere men will be allowed to 
attend. The camp is not open to un- 
dergraduates and the enrollment is 
limited to thirty-five. Address in- 
quiries to Miss Elsie B. Heller, 401 
Broadway, Tacoma, Washington. 


The first prep conference to be held 
in Virginia (at least in recent years) 
met April 8-10 at Madison Hall, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The purpose is 
to discover the place and value of 
Christianity in college and school life. 
The program includes’ discussion 
groups. As we go to press fifty stu- 
dents from seven schools are expected, 
besides twelve faculty members. 


The Intercollegian 


The Wayfarer 


Romance in California 


I never visit the Coast colleges with- 
out being stirred by the spirit of ad- 
venture and experimentation every- 
where apparent. What for example, 
could equal the romance being worked 
out at the University of California 
Southern Branch, as it buys up acres 
of farm land on the edge of Los 
Angeles and plans to transport bodily 
its present university of 5,000 and 
more! The Association there is talk- 
ing of buying three sites in the hope 
that one of them may prove to be 
near the main entrance! 


Can You Beat This? 


Where other than on the Coast 
would you find this influential senior 
and Association officer, who entered 
college as a freshman with no money 
but accompanied by a cow? He at 
once started a milk route, later owned 
three cows and finds himself no less 
at home, respected and studious than 
his fellows. Can any one write the 
Wayfarer of a more ingenious method 
of “working his way through’? 


Georgia Tunes In 


The newest thing I have heard this 
month is that W. H. Tinker has re- 
ceived appreciative word from Mercer 
University in Georgia that they listen 
in weekly as the New York Student 
Council broadcasts its speakers. Kirby 
Page made such a favorable impres- 
sion that the radio fans asked him 
back another week to answer ques- 
tions. 


Every Secretary There! 


Reports from every section of the 
country indicate that the Student Sec- 
retaries’ Assembly at Estes Park June 
27—July 15 will be a red-letter experi- 
ence. Such gatherings always are. 
The series including Lake Forest, Blue 
Ridge and Estes Park have invariably 
set new stakes for us as individuals 
and in our corporate fellowship. This 
Assembly already shows promise of 
being the best attended and the most 
relpful of the lot. 


Jot down that Summer Conference date! 


M. Willard Lampe 


M. Willard Lampe, who has been 
General Director of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby-. 
terian Church in the U. S. A., is un- 
dertaking the leadership of the School 
of Religion at the University of Iowa. 
I understand that an adjustment has 
been made by which approximately 
one-fourth of his time will continue 
to be given to the work of the Presby- 
terian Board. 


Enrollments 


Climbing student enrollments are 
shown by a recent study which gives 
the total number of full-time students 
in American universities and colleges 
as 363,715; the total number of resi- 
dent students, including part-time and 
summer session, as 538,928. The Uni- 
versity of California, ranking first 
with 17,101 full-time students, is fol- 
lowed by Columbia with 12,643; then 
successively by Illinois, Minnesota, 
Michigan, New York University, Ohic 
State, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Har- 
vard. Columbia tops the list of resi- 
dent students with 30,562, University 
of California being second with 24, 
756. 


An S. V. M. Story 


The Student Volunteer Movement is 
established in its new headquarters, 
419 Madison Avenue, New York. Many 
years ago they had offices in the same 
building as the International Com- 
mittee, at 124 East 28th Street. In 
connection with settling down at that 
address our friend J. Lovell Murray 
tells this amusing story: 


Mr. McCulloch, our Businese Secretary, 
placed an order for a handsome bronze 
plate for our entrance hall. The instruc- 
tions clearly specified that the lettering 
was to read: Student Volunteer Move 
ment. An actual size drawing was made 
by the firm and was approved when sub- 
mitted. Finally the package was de 
livered to McCulloch and when he opened 
it, there on the beautiful bronze plate 
was the amazing legend: Student Volun- 
teer Monument. ‘Not yet.” was Mac's 
observation to the messenger as he re 
turned the plate. 


That afternoon the firm sent up 4 
representative, lugging a package with 
him. ‘We are very sorry.” he said. “It 
was entirely our fault and we shall have 
to prepare and cast a new plate. But. 
as you know, that will mean quite an ex- 
pense to us and I have come to ask if 
you cannot make some use of this one” 

“We would like to oblige,” Mac said. 
“but really I can’t forsee the time when 
that obituary plate would be of any 
value.” 


That was a good many years ago and 
the prospects do not seem very bright 
even yet for the spoiled p'ate to show Its 
olemn legend to the public eye. 


—THE WAYFARER. 











